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THIS CARD MAY APPEAR TO HAVE ONLY TWO SIDES. 
BUT, ITACTUALLY HAS OVER 30. 


THERE'S MORE TO THE GOLD FIRSTBANK PLAN CARD™ THAN MEETS THE EYE. 
NOW YOU HAVE ACCESS TO A MORE COMPREHENSIVE BANKING PLAN. 


fi may look like just another bank 
card. But the Gold FirstBank Plan Card can 
work for you in more ways than regular 
banking cards. It's the first card to give 
you a banking plan with over 30 valuable 
features. All for a single monthly fee 
of $12.50-or free depending on your 
chequing account balance. 


Gold FirstBank Plan™ offers: 


e No activity fees on all your Canadian or 
U.S. dollar personal accounts. 

e Consolidated balance feature on your 
Statement. 

e Free transactions at other financial 
institutions ATMs. 

e Overdraft protection. 

e No switch fee to move your mortgage to 
Bank of Montreal, and no fees to select 
payment or prepayment options. 

e Interest rate discount on selected 
personal loans. 


e 50% discount on the annual fee of a 
Self-Directed RRSP 

e Exclusive toll-free telephone service for 
your banking needs. 

e And much, much more! 


Your personalized Gold FirstBank Plan 
Card immediately identifies you as a valued 
customer at any of our branches... 
and, if you're not yet a Bank of Montreal 
customer, we'll be delighted to help 
you make the transfer. 


Gold FirstBank Plan. A comprehen- 
sive banking package designed to meet 
your banking needs. All for a single 
monthly fee of just $12.50 or no charge 
inany month you keep $3,000 in your 
True Chequing Account. 


Get full details at any branch. Try 
Gold FirstBank Plan for three months and 
if you're not completely satisfied, we'll 
gladly refund the Plan fees* 


GOLD FIRSTBANK PLAN 


THERES A LOT MORE TO IT THAN MEETS THE EYE. 


™ Trademark of Bank of Montreal * Offer valid to May 31, 1990 
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_ PUBLISHER’S LETTER 


Distribution major obstacle 


filmmaking in Atlantic Canada and 

it’s long overdue. For more than a 
decade now Atlantic filmmakers have 
been overcoming amazing odds to pro- 
duce films that tell our stories to ourselves 
and the world. It’s a natural story for us 
to feature here at Atlantic Insight. 

Like others in the business in Canada, 
our filmmakers often found the money to 
do their work from film industry tax 
shelters and more recently from direct 
federal dollars through Telefilm Canada. 
Now Nova Scotia (following the example 
of Ontario, Quebec and other provinces) 
is investing provincial dollars in the busi- 
ness too and as our story explains, Nova 
Scotia money was crucial to Lulu Keating’s 
success in finding the financing to make 
her recent film. 

It’s evident that public dollars of vari- 
ous kinds have been essential in creating 
a Canadian film business — without 
them, we’d have nothing much to speak 
of in terms of Canadian feature films. 
Unfortunately the tendency is always to 
think that cultural work like filmmaking 
has to take place in the cities that like to 
think of themselves as “‘centres of excel- 
lence.” Montreal and Toronto just assume 
that they should account for the bulk of 
Canadian filmmaking. But Vancouver, 
Edmonton, Winnipeg, Halifax, Frederic- 
ton and St. John’s — plus many other 
cities — are home to accomplished Cana- 
dian filmmakers. 

Still there is a strange irony in the 
story of Canadian films and it’s similar 
to what happens in other cultural fields 
including books and magazines. While 
Canadian governments are using taxpayer 
dollars to ensure that there is some pro- 
duction of Canadian work — and it 
happens that much of what is being done 
is very high quality work — those same 
Canadian governments are doing little or 
nothing to ensure that the people who get 
to pay the bills also get to see what their 
dollars are paying for. 

The time accounted for by Canadian 
films on the screens of theatres across the 
country is next to nothing, a few percen- 
tage points only. Not many of us will get 
a chance to see Lulu Keating’s film at the 
movies. Most of the Canadian films that 
do get made and that get theatrical release 
show up on a few screens only, in small 
theatres in large centres. 

This is an issue that has been a major 
concern of people in the Canadian film 
business for 20 years and more. They’ve 
pointed to the hundreds of millions of box 
office dollars that flow south from this 
country to Hollywood every year. 


T his month’s cover story features 
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During her regime as Minister of 
Communications responsible for film- 
making, Flora MacDonald talked very 
tough about what she would:do in this 
area. But when it came to the crunch, her 
proposed legislation was feeble and 
instead she offered new grants to 
Canadian film distributors. In recent 
months the current minister, Marcel 
Masse, has himself been talking tough 
about film distribution. But the film 
industry has heard this so often and has 
seen the failure of minister after minister 
to translate words into deeds. 

It’s interesting to reflect on the fact 
that provincial governments have powers 
in the area of film distribution too and are 
probably in a better legal position to 
ensure access of our own movies to our 
movie screens. So far, though, the story 
is remarkably similar to Ottawa’s. 

Will there ever be a change of heart 
by the politicians? I think there could be, 
as the Canadian film industry develops 
and builds more political muscle and 
more presence in provinces across the 
country. Meanwhile perhaps there’s a way 
that Atlantic filmmakers can get more of 
their films across to the public in this 
region. How about a week-long festival 
of Atlantic films held simultaneously 
in cities across the region, with films 
screened at two or three commercial 
cinemas that week? 


This is our special pre-Christmas 
issue, and once again this year we’re 
featuring an eight-page section of new 
books on Atlantic themes, many of them 
published by publishing houses based in 
the four Atlantic provinces. 

This year too we’ve put together a 
special Halifax-Dartmouth Christmas 
shopping guide. From our reader surveys 
we know that many of you travel regu- 
larly to the Halifax area, and many of 
Halifax’s finest retailers have welcomed 
the opportunity to tell you about their 
establishments. 

Also we’ve put together a special 
section of crafts and products from 
Atlantic Canada which Jnsight is offering 
on behalf of their producers. Our mail 
order direct marketing activities have 
been very well received since we 
launched this division 18 months ago and 
for this Christmas we’ve combined our 
most successful offerings from last year 
(including Robertson’s barley candy and 
Willy Krauch’s smoked salmon) with 
some very attractive new items. 


— James Lorimer 


The Wonders of 
The Wool Duvet 


A lifetime of unsurpassed sleeping 
awaits you under our unique duvet 
made from specially woven wool. 
Call or write for our free brochure 
telling the story 

of The Island baw 

Shepherd Wool ae 

Duvet. 


Island Shepherd, 
Head of Hillsborough, 
P.E.I., Canada 
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THE ULTIMATE IN QUALITY WEATHERVANES 
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weather. Constructed of full bodied copper 
with brass directionais, copper ball spacers 
and steel mounting rod. Dimensions range 
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Catalogue and price list upon request. 
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Tom Snodgrass, Head Prefect 
New River Beach, N.B. 


RCS-Netherwood is a 
co-educational boarding and day 
school. The School offers an 
all-round education for grades 7-12 
in a small and caring community. 
Small classes, a dedicated faculty 
(ratio 1:8), an advisor system, a 
compulsory evening study period, 
a supervised athletic programme, 
and an extensive choice of clubs 
all enhance the supportive 
atmosphere at the School 


Scholarships and bursaries are 
available. 


For further information, contact: 
Paul G. Kitchen, Headmaster 
RCS-Netherwood, Rothesay, 

N.B., EOG 2WO Tel: (506) 
847-8224 Fax: (506) 847-9101 
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Mediation procedure proves 
to be less costly for all 


Some couples in Prince Edward Island have discovered that 
going to court is not the only way to solve marital problems 


by Kumari Campbell 
Ithough Frank and Mary Jones had 
only been separated for two weeks, 
it was obvious that they were 
unable to agree on a custody arrangement 
for their children. Nor could they come 
up with a plan for dividing the assets of 
their marriage on their own. They went 
to their respective lawyers who advised 
them to seek out mediation services 
before proceeding to courtroom litigation. 
A mediator helped the couple reach 
decisions that were best for all concerned, 
thus avoiding a traumatic and costly court 
battle. 

While Frank and Mary are fictitious 
characters used to demonstrate the point, 
there are many people in similar situa- 
tions availing themselves of this non- 
judicial method of dispute resolution. 
Mediation provides a quick, practical and 
economical way of settling conflicts and 
is becoming increasingly popular on 
Prince Edward Island. As opposed to the 
acrimonious, slow and expensive route of 
litigation, this non-adversarial model 
provides a win-win outcome for both 
disputants. 

The mediation process is relatively 
straightforward. The disputing parties 
come together in the presence of a neutral 
mediator who helps them to identify and 
clarify the divisive issues confronting 
them, to discuss options for solving these 
problems and then to reach an agreement 
acceptable to both. 

The advantage in mediation (as 
opposed to other methods of dispute 
resolution such as negotiation, concilia- 
tion, arbitration, and litigation) is that the 
terms of the agreement are formulated by 
the disputants and not the third party. The 
mediator is only a facilitator who helps 
keep the two parties on track and in touch 
with their ultimate goal — to reach a 
mutually satisfactory and _ beneficial 
agreement. 

Mediators with social work back- 
grounds tend to primarily mediate issues 
dealing with human relations such as 
custody and access, child support, and 
spousal maintenance, while the more 
legally complex issues of property divi- 
sion and tax implications are usually 
handled by mediators with legal back- 
grounds. 

A form of family mediation has actu- 
ally been practised on a more informal 
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scale in the province for several decades 
through the counselling services of the 
Charlottetown Catholic and Protestant 
Family Services Bureaus, where social 
workers have often been able to mediate 
settlements while counselling troubled 
families. The Protestant Family Services 
Bureau (PFSB) began offering formal 
mediation to its clients almost five years 
ago, while its Catholic counterpart 
(CFSB) has been offering the service for 
a year. Mediation is also available through 
the province’s judicial system. 

A primary responsibility for Frank 
Bulger, a family counsellor with Char- 
lottetown’s Family Court, is to assess 
families who have disputes before the 
courts. This process, which can take as 


Mediation can offer a win-win solution 


long as six weeks involves detailed obser- 
vation of the family including social 
history, family background and behaviour. 
Having prepared family assessments for 
several years, Bulger found that he was 
frequently assuming the role of mediator 
in an effort to get the family to reach an 
amicable settlement. 

“The experience of going to court for 
several days is very draining to a family,” 
says Bulger. “‘Things get said that cannot 
be revoked and there is a great drain of 
emotional energy.” Since 1984 Bulger and 
one other Family Court counsellor have 
been trained in mediation and through 
them, the provincial court now offers 
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mediation services. 

Ron Profit, a Charlottetown lawyer 
who specializes in family matters, was 
first introduced to mediation while 
studying law at Queen’s University in 
Kingston, Ont., in the early 1980s. 
“Having had experience working with the 
family court in Ontario, I became very 
interested in the benefits of mediation to 
families in crisis,’ he says. ‘““When I 
began practising on the Island, I immedi- 
ately began looking for mediators.’ 
He explains that the 1986 divorce law 
requires lawyers to inform their clients 
about mediation as an alternate method 
of dispute resolution. 

Although not all cases of separation 
and divorce are suitable candidates for 
mediation (abusive relationships, for 
example), Profit explains the process to 
his clients and then, because he doesn’t 
act as a mediator, tells them of services 
available in the province. 

Since the 1988 formation of Mediation 
PEI Inc., the professional mediators’ offi- 
cial association, social workers, lawyers 
and others within the justice system have 
shown an increasing interest in taking 
mediation training. Mediation PEI presi- 
dent Elizabeth Reagh, a Charlottetown 
lawyer and mediator, is pleased with the 
outcome of her organization’s provincial 
conference in August. 

“We had some very high-calibre 
mediation professionals here from across 
Canada as well as the United States and 
the training we received is recognized by 
Family Mediation Canada, the national 
family mediation organization. In fact, we 
are the first local association in Canada 
to offer such training under their guide- 
lines.” 

Profit and Reagh readily admit that 
some lawyers do not like the intrusion of 
non-lawyers and actively discourage 
mediation. They feel this is due to a lack 
of knowledge of the process and agree 
that once aware of the benefits to their 
clients, most lawyers are glad to have 
mediators on board to help bring about 
the best solutions for their clients. 
‘Besides,’ says Reagh, “regardless of 
whether mediators are lawyers or not, 
they always advise their clients to engage 
the services of independent lawyers to 
advise them on legal matters.” 

And what about the bench? Do judges 
view mediation as a threat to their powers 
in the courtroom? “‘On the contrary,’ says 
Mr. Justice George Mullally of the P.E.I. 
Supreme Court. “Judges are essentially 
arbitrators, and we see arbitration as no 
way to settle family disputes. Especially 
in family matters, we see mediation as a 
tremendous improvement over imposed 
settlements. With the help of mediation, 
disputants can design their own agree- 
ments which are bound to be more satis- 
factory to them and therefore have a far 
greater chance of being carried out.’ 
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Regulations not stopping them 

On Monday, August 28, in St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, a -coalition of groups 
wishing to preserve peace in Labrador 
and eastern Quebec issued a challenge to 
the Minister of National Defence to con- 
duct supersonic flights over St. John’s. 
The point of this proposal was to 
demonstrate what the Department of 
National Defence (DND) is proposing to 
conduct over vast areas of Labrador 
on a daily basis if the NATO Tactical 
Fighter Weapons Training Centre is estab- 
lished there. | 

In subsequent interviews on the CBC 
radio programme On the Go, Lt. Col. 
Bill Aikman responded to the challenge 
on behalf of DND. 

In response to his first claim that it 
would not be legal for DND to conduct 
such flights except in case of national 
emergency, it is only necessary to point 
out that under the Aeronautics Act of 
1985, Regulation 102, Subsection 1, DND 
is exempt from all of the regulations 
governing commercial and private air- 
craft. The act makes no reference to 
specific restrictions such as a state of war 
or emergency. If the minister chooses not 
to comply without request he does so not 
because of legal restrictions but for prac- 
tical considerations: namely, that he does 
not wish to be responsible for the damage 


At Technics,We Dont 
Believe In Making ALot (A 
Of Noise About Nothing. @ 
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to health, property and public opinion 
that he would incur by doing so. 

Lt. Col. Aikman then goes on to state 
that the challenge is not a fair one because 
the sonic booms these flights would pro- 
duce are not representative of those 
created in Labrador (and eastern Quebec). 
This is due to the fact, he argues, that the 
military does not now conduct supersonic 
flights below 30,000 feet. 

Our flight parameters, however, 
specify altitudes at which supersonic 
flight would certainly be flown if the 
NATO Tactical Fighter and Weapons 
Training Centre is built in Goose Bay. 

Lt. Col. Aikman surely knows that 
most air combat training occurs between 
altitudes of 5,000 and 30,000 feet, and 
because of the twisting and turning of air- 
craft in dogfights, “focus booms” so 
created often exceed the intensity of the 
“carpet booms” resulting from two of the 
four supersonic flights we have proposed. 

Finally, his categorical statement that 
“First and foremost, we don’t fly over 
people” makes one wonder to what 
species he believes the Innu belong. 

Richard Scott 
St. John's, Nfld. 


Building our own nest 
Congratulations on your publisher’s 


letter Boosting Investor Confidence (July 
1989). Upper Canadians don’t realize how 
many of their ‘haves’ were built on 
the backs of migrated Maritimers and 
Newfoundlanders. 

I’m a recent graduate of the Memorial 
University of Newfoundland engineering 
program. My home is now New Bruns- 
wick and the Point Lepreau Generating 
Station my workplace. 

In response to your call for a ‘new 
identity’, I would like to salute Point 
Lepreau. There, all controversy aside, 
Atlantic Canadians have been running not 
only one of the top Canadian reactors, but 
one of the best in the world. Quite an 


accomplishment for a ‘have-not’ region. 

I don’t believe we have to be taught 

to fly by Central Canada. We do, how- 
ever, have to build our own nest. 

D. Stephen Cook 

New Brunswick 


Locating an inn 
In response to Sara C. Fraser’s article 
Glowing Reviews (Homes, Sept.’89) 
travellers will not find the Senator’s 
House Inn in Montague but in Port Hill, 
P.E.I. It’s a beautiful home — nothing 

rustic about it. 

Mrs. Clayton Stetson 
O'Leary, P. E. I. 


Sound is a concept which Technics 
interprets quite differently from other 
manufacturers. While they see it as 
something you should touch, we see it as 
something which should touch you. 

A point of difference which is reflected 
in the pure, gimmick-free design of 
all our audio components. So from now on, 
whenever you hear us making a lot 
of noise about something, you know its 


worth a listen. 


Technics’ 
The Science Of Sound 
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inadequate insulation and crumbling 
staircases are common. 


Measures to clean up slums. ...e"s"2."7n 


reveals that 30,000 low income New 


x 
i Brunswick families live in inadequate 
0 ge in ro uce in g # accommodation. “I don’t have a home,’ 
one little girl told the task force at a public 
meeting. “I live in a low-rental.”’ 
Representatives of the Saint John 
Housing Coalition told the task force that 
from the standpoint of social progress, 
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Stories of horrific living conditions related to a provincial 
task force have finally triggered some action by government 


by Carol McLeod dy 
recent advertisement in a Camp- 
bellton, N.B. newspaper read: 
“‘small, old house to rent, $150 per 
month.”’ Even at that price, the place was 
no bargain. In the living room; mis- 
matched strips of worn cushion flooring 
camouflaged the rotting floor boards. The 
kitchen had no cupboards and the bath- 
room, no sink. A foul smell emanated 
from the toilet. 

In Saint John a few months ago, a 
boarding house operator was asking $50 
a week for a room partitioned from its 
neighbor with wall board extending only 
part way to the ceiling. A prospective 
tenant was told he must share one filthy 
bathroom with 14 other people. The situ- 
ation in rural New Brunswick is just as 
bad. Dirt floors, outdoor toilets, improp- a - sa ae ee 
erly installed woodstoves, leaking roofs, | In one slum, 15 boarders must share a grimy bathroom — in others, there is none at all 
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CD players are always trying to 
outdo each other with useless gimmickry. 
And at first glance, our new 
top-loading 5-disc changer may seem to 
follow suit. However, a second look 
reveals that its intentions are purely 
honourable. The fact that it allows 
you to change a disc while still playing 
music should in itself, keep the rest 
of them quiet for at least a while. 


Other Manufacturers 
Just Dont Know When To 
Put A Lid On It. 


‘Technics’ 
The Science Of Sound 
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The Human Energy 
Behind Nuclear Energy 
Dr. Eva Rosinger is the 
Director, Waste Manage- 
ment Concept Review, 
with Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited (AECL). 
She has been involved 
with the radioactive waste 
program since 1976. 

Dr. Rosinger is seen here 
at the used fuel storage 
bay at Gentilly 2 Genera- 
ting Station in Québec. 
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It looks just like a swimming pool — however, its purpose 
is not recreational. 


“This is where we store used nuclear fuel,” explains Dr. Eva 
Rosinger, a scientist with the team responsible for waste 
disposal research. “Each nuclear power station has its own 
pool. Ordinary water cools the solid fuel bundles and 
shields workers from radiation.” 


“This storage method has been used safely since 1962 
when Canada’s first nuclear power plant went into 
operation. And it will continue to be used in the future. 
But if we did nothing more, future generations would 
have to continue to monitor and maintain the 
storage facilities’ 


Since 1978, members of Canada’s scientific and 
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WHAT'S IN STORE 
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engineering community, government departments, 
universities and private industry have been working 
together on a multi-barrier concept for permanent 
disposal of used nuclear fuel. 


“Today after many years of research, we understand 
enough to say with confidence that used nuclear fuel 
can be safely and permanently managed.” This concept 
for permanent disposal is now being prepared for an 
independent environmental review and public hearings. 


“The nuclear industry has taken responsibility for its 
used fuel from day one. We do know how to manage 
it safely. | believe that the technologies we are now 
developing for permanent disposal of used nuclear fuel 
will one day be used in dealing with other kinds of 


— toxic waste.” 


SEEKING TO GENERATE A BETTER UNDERSTANDING 


Canadian Nuclear Association 
Association Nucleaire Canadienne 


AN INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION OF MORE THAN 100 COMPANIES. 


For more information please contact: The Canadian Nuclear Association, Dept. Al70, 111 Elizabeth St., Toronto, Ontario M5G 1P7 
Call toll-free: 1-800-387-4477 or visit any one of our CANDU stations in Canada. 


“the right of every Canadian to decent 
housing is lagging about a century behind 
the right to primary education and some 
two decades behind universal health care.” 

After hearing hundreds of horror 
stories at a series of public meetings held 
throughout the province, the task force 
concluded in its report that “‘there is not 
enough affordable, adequate, suitable 
housing to meet the needs of New 
Brunswickers...many buildings where 
people live are not fit for human habita- 
tion.” 

This summer, Housing Minister Peter 
Trites responded to some of the task 
force’s findings by announcing that mini- 
mum housing standards will be intro- 
duced next year and that landlords who 
force tenants to live in slum conditions 
will face prosecution. ““The task force 
stresses that we do something about slum 
landlords, so we’re making the effort 
to come up with provincial standards,’ 
he says. 

The government has also announced 
two new loan programs aimed at im- 
proving housing conditions for low and 
middle income families. The first, called 
the Home Completion Loan Program, is 
designed to help those who have a total 
household income from $15,000-$30,000 
and who have run out of money to com- 
plete partially-constructed houses. 

The second program will help low or 
middle income families, who can afford 
monthly mortgage payments but who have 
no access to a down payment, buy or 
build what New Brunswick Housing 
Corporation calls ‘a modest first home.” 
Instead of needing the usual ten per cent 
down payment, a family with a total 
household income of $15,000-$30,000 a 
year will require only five per cent with 
the Down Payment Assistance Program. 
New Brunswick Housing will guarantee 
the other five per cent in the form of a 
second mortgage. 

“The borrower wouldn't have to make 
a payment on that second mortgage for 
five years,” says Gilles Allain, an infor- 
mation officer with New Brunswick 
Housing. ‘‘Most people will be in better 
position to repay the loan after five years. 
If they aren’t, there are other initiatives 
that could help them.” 

The program was exactly what one 
Saint John single parent had in mind 
when she told the task force that “as a 
mother with three children, I would like 
to one day be able to buy a house. The 
amount of rent one pays could possibly 
go into a mortgage payment. ..A house 
would help children settle and grow in a 
more stable environment without the 
moving and worrying about where the 
next apartment will. be and changing 
schools.” 

Encouraging people to stand on their 
own feet is something the task force feels 
is crucial. It recommends that tenure in 
public housing be of limited duration and 
that units be used as springboards to 
independent living in the private sector. 
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“It seems to be time for the pendulum to 
swing in the opposite direction and for 
people to accept more responsibility 
for themselves, instead of accepting the 
learned helplessness which government 
programs have tended to perpetuate,” the 
report says. 

The task force believes, however, that 
education and counselling should be 
required steps on the route to home 
ownership. “Family units are often run- 
down because the family does not know 
how to properly look after the house,” one 
person said at a public hearing. ‘To 
suddenly place them in new or reasonably 
good housing without some instruction in 
its maintenance is self-defeating.” 

As for increasing the supply of afford- 


able housing, the task force suggests 
“innovative use of existing buildings, such 
as surplus public institutions.’ Since the 
report was released earlier this year, 
provincial and municipal politicians have 
urged that houses declared or about to be 
declared surplus by the Department of 
National Defense in areas like Oromocto 
and Chatham be made available to those 
on low incomes. 

“The provincial government is paying 
attention to the recommendations of the 
housing task force,” says Allain. “Instead 
of reacting to situations, we are now doing 
as the report suggested and setting the 
mechanisms in place to take a more pro- 
active role to see what New Brunswickers 
need in terms of housing.” 
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PROVINCIAL REPORT 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Major revision of languages 


act concerns francophones 


Nova Scotia's Acadian community, fearing a loss of identity, 
awaits new federal regulations for the Official Languages Act 


by Brian Cox 

he director-general of Nova Scotia’s 

Federation of Acadians stares weari- 

ly at a stack of scenic photographs 

shot on the province’s south shore. 

‘“They’re beautiful,’ sighs Paul Comeau. 

“You know, things there could change 
drastically in the next few years.” 

Comeau isn’t concerned about 
changes to the French Shore’s rustic land- 
scape. He fears the very fabric of French 
culture in Nova Scotia could be altered 
or permanently displaced as the federal 
government weighs the future of the 
province’s French communities and way 
of life. 

Comeau’s anxiety is understandable. 
He feels the Acadian people’s future and 
indeed the future of all French-speaking 
Canadians, is in the hands of bureaucrats 
in Ottawa. The federal government is in 
the process of drafting new regulations to 
govern the 1988 Official Languages Act. 
These regulations give the Official Lan- 
guages Act its teeth; that is, they outline 
where and what French-language services 
will be provided to the public. 

“The regulations will provide guide- 
lines and dictate where francophones can 
be served in the language of their choice,” 
explains Comeau. “This is very important 
to francophones across the province... 
many of us live and work in an active 
French environment and I’m not sure the 
government understands that.’ 

The regulations also govern police and 
coast guard staffing in French communi- 
ties as well as signage and language 
services available in airports and federal 
government offices. 

The new act was established to update 
the original Official Languages Act passed 
by Pierre Trudeau’s Liberal government 
in 1969. But Comeau fears the new regu- 
lations may spell disaster for French- 
speaking communities outside Quebec. 

Comeau says the government in 
Ottawa may decide francophone language 
services are not warranted in small 
French communities outside Quebec. He 
suspects the feds may be playing a num- 
bers game and fears this may cost Nova 
Scotia’s francophone communities dearly. 

“Ts the French-speaking population of 
Nova Scotia so insignificant in the eyes 
of the policy makers in Ottawa that it 
doesn’t matter if we have our language 
rights?”’ asks Comeau. “Looking at the 
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concentration of people in one area is no 
way of ensuring any group of Canadians 
basic rights.” 

According to Statistics Canada, there 
are more than 30,000 Nova Scotians who 
consider French their first language. 
French is the first language for 7,145 
people in Clare, N.S. Almost 5,500 
francophones live in Argyle, 3,345 in 
Cheticamp and 2,665 in Richmond 
County, Cape Breton. Even the Halifax- 


Paul Comeau fears new federal regulations 


Dartmouth area boasts a French popula- 
tion of 9,646, 7,000 of whom use French 
as a first language. 

But the Federation of Acadians feels 
the changes brought on by the new regu- 
lations may result in more than limited 
access to French-language service. “Take 
away language from a culture and there 
is nothing left...you are reduced to a 
folkloric existence,’ warns Comeau. 
“Once a year you meet, have a festival 
and parade, and act like any other ethnic 
group in Canada that celebrates its culture 
through folkloric expression. ..I don’t 
think we’re ready to accept that type of 
reduction in terms of our identity.” 


Comeau’s concerns are echoed by the 
president of the Société Presse Acadi- 
enne, Denise Samson. The Yarmouth- 
based company prints the only province- 
wide French weekly newspaper in Nova 
Scotia, Le Courrier. 

‘T have the feeling a very important 
part of history is in the making,” says 
Samson, adding, “many villages and 
communities along the south shore and 
in Cape Breton function in French as part 
of their daily routine.” 

In August, members of the federation 
and other related groups had a six-hour 
meeting with representatives from the 
federal Treasury Board to discuss their 
concerns. The Treasury Board, the gov- 
ernment department responsible for over- 
seeing the Official Languages Act, must 
by law seek the views of English and 
French minority communities before 
drafting the regulations. Eight Treasury 
Board representatives have crisscrossed 
the country holding informal meetings 
with community leaders since early 
August. 

While an agreement of secrecy 
between participants and Treasury Board 
officials prevents Comeau from com- 
menting on specifics of the meeting he 
does say it brought him no comfort. 

“From what we now know we're 
definitely not at ease with some of the 
things we fear are going to be suggested 
as regulations,’ says Comeau. He also 
had words of warning for the government. 
“If there is total disregard for our con- 
cerns, then I think you’ll see one hell of 
a fight throughout the francophone com- 
munity from Vancouver to St. John’s.” 

However, the Treasury Board official 
in charge of Official Languages regula- 
tions enforcement, Lyon Weidman, says 
the government values outside input 
“because regulations drawn up in a total 
vacuum may well not meet the needs of 
community.” 

“The minority groups being consulted 
will be listened to,’ says Weidman. He 
adds, “government may not act on the 
considerations of every group, but 
normally a sensitive government listens 
to people.” 

The first draft of the regulations will 
be available for public scrutiny for 30 days 
by early 1990. At that time any member 
of the public or Parliament may make 
representation about the regulations. 
Thirty days later a second draft will go 
to the House of Commons for approval. 
The final draft should be passed by the 
end of April, says Weidman. 

Comeau is waiting to see the first draft 
before he decides if the federation’s con- 
cerns are addressed. In fact, all of Nova 
Scotia’s Acadians are waiting — waiting 
to see if the new regulations will mark 
a new beginning for francophones or the 
beginning of the end for their French way 
of life. toe 
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NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABRADOR 


Censorship controversy tied 
to denominational system 


It may only be a Grade 12 textbook but Themes for All Times 
has provoked a bitter debate about censorship in Newfoundland 


by J. M. Sullivan 

controversial decision by the New- 
foundland Department of Educa- 

tion to delete or filter six stories 
slated for a Grade 12 English text has 
intensified public opinion against the 
department’s policy on textbook selection 
and provoked accusations of censorship. 

The latest round of this controversy 
began with the submission of the 
anthology Themes for All Times to the 
Department of Education’s curriculum 
committee. The 170-item anthology had 
been compiled by a four member author/ 
editor team, including Roy Bonisteel, 
former host of CBC’s Man Alive and Judy 
Gibson, then with Newfoundland’s 
Jesperson Press. The curriculum commit- 
tee, composed of English teachers had 
approved the anthology and it was ready 
for distribution for the fall term. Two 
department officials, Frank Oakley and 
Glen Loveless, whose backgrounds are 
science and French, went through the 
book. Twelve stories that contained such 
words and phrases as “‘damn’”’ and “‘hell”’ 
caught their attention and they insisted the 
stories be removed. The stories’ authors 
include Margaret Atwood, Ernest 
Hemingway and Jules Verne. 

When Gibson heard the decision, she 
resigned from Jesperson Press and broke 
the story to the media. Cries of censor- 
ship were heard in the House of Assembly 
and were splashed across the editorial 
pages of St. John’s newspapers. In the 
province where teachers cannot assign 
books by Newfoundlander Kevin Major 
because of the language he uses, and the 
Pentecostal school boards manage to 
have an offensive picture removed from 
a national text, censorship is already a 
hot topic. 

A public forum in St. John’s last July 
became a rallying point for more than 
250 people to discuss some previously 
unanswered questions, namely what cri- 
teria are used to select textbooks and who 
enforces the rules. Most of the audience 
at the forum, sponsored by the Writers’ 
Alliance of Newfoundland and Labrador, 
opposed cutting the stories. As well, 
many expressed confusion about the 
source of the problem. Had someone in 
the department made a decision that no 
one else would change? Or was the 
denominational school system the culprit? 

Education Minister Phil Warren was 
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asked to sit on the forum panel, but he 
declined, citing previous commitments. 
In his stead he sent Keith Winter, assistant 
deputy minister. Also on the panel were 
Gibson and Major as well as writer Tom 
Moore, recent high school graduate 
Jennifer Coulter, Suzanne Sexty of the 
Newfoundland Public Libraries Board, 
and Frank Kearsey of the Roman Catholic 
School Board. 

Warren has consistently defended 
dropping the stories as a necessary part 
of his cabinet post — he has to okay 
school materials with the church-run 
schools in mind. Kearsey and Winter 
concurred with this position. “It’s the 
responsibility of the Minister of Educa- 
tion to supervise and control the 
material,’ says Kearsey. ““He must select 
material with sensitivity to all [the 
denominational school administrations].”’ 

‘““We were proud of the work we did,” 
says Gibson, “and it’s heartbreaking to 
have it mutilated by unthinking, uncaring 
and uninformed officials.” 

“Our only salvation is that they haven’t 
read Shakespeare,’ says Moore. ““When 
they do they’ll empty the libraries.’’ 

The public libraries were not directly 
affected by the decision, but Sexty 
forecast repercussions if this or further 
decisions went unopposed. “‘We believe 
the freedom to read is essential to demo- 
cratic life and democratic process,’ she 
says. “‘No one should have to question 
whether what they’re reading has been 
altered. The freedom to read should not 
have to be defended and if it has to be then 
it should be defended by the schools, not 
against them.’ 

Major, a well-known writer and 
teacher, maintains that writers had a right 
and duty to represent real dialogue of real 
people. “‘At times, nothing less than the 
strongest language will portray anger and 
discriminating school students can use 
this to become more tolerant.” Then when 
they grew up to run the department 
of education they’d make wiser choices, 
he added. 

Teachers are angry that department 
officials considered them incapable of 
handling the erased material. At the 
forum last summer, one said she wanted 
to be able to tell her students she had 
defended their freedom and ability to 
handle the stories. 

In a-written response to the situation, 
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Bonisteel wrote, ‘It seems censorship is 
always with us.” But he said that even if 
censorship is a constant it still must be 
guarded against, otherwise society 
becomes “subservient.” 

The influence of the separate school 
boards, Catholic and Protestant, in 
department decisions has been a matter 
of controversy for some time. Newfound- 
land is the only province in the country 
where the denominational school system 
is still formally legislated. 

One man who attended last summer’s 
forum said, “the church dictates to 
the Department of Education.” Bill 
McKim also said that while incidents of 
censorship arise in other provinces, they 
usually come from a school board or 
parents’ group, never from the provincial 
government. 

““We’re looking to Phil Warren for 
leadership,’ says former NDP MP Jack 
Harris. ‘““While some may support and 
some may tolerate and some may oppose 
denominational education, we all oppose 
this bending to the lowest common 
denominator.” 
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Judy Gibson thinks censors are uninformed 


Following last summer’s outcry, the 
department decided to delete only two of 
the stories from the anthology and edit 
four others, presumably to remove the 
offending words and phrases. Gibson, 
who had hoped for a complete reversal 
of the decision, says, ‘““We didn’t win the 
battle but we won a lot of ground. I expect 
the department to tread carefully in the 
future. ”’ Re 
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A long safar1 


A fateful summer spent in the Congo opened the eyes of a naive 


young Nova Scotian — Lulu Keating. It also inspired her to 


make the first Canadian feature film to be shot in Africa 
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by Silver Donald Cameron 


thin, short swishing sound, then a sharp crack. 

The Canadian girl jerks and cringes as though 

she, and not the African villager, had been lashed 
with a switch. 

“It’s wrong!” she cries. ““Back home, you can’t — ” 

“But here, it works,” interjects the African clergy- 
man. ‘You cannot go around interfering all the time.’ 

That exchange lies at the heart of The Midday Sun, 
the newest and — in some ways — the most ambitious 
feature film yet completed by Atlantic Canada’s vig- 
orous young film industry. Shot entirely on location in 
Bulawayo, Zimbabwe, The Midday Sun was scheduled 
to be shown this fall at film festivals in Chicago, Lisbon, 
Montreal, Guelph, Vancouver and Halifax before being 
released in Canadian theatres. 

A Maritime film — shot in Africa? 

Yes, indeed. The Midday Sun owes its existence to 
the vision and passion of its writer/director, Lulu 
Keating, now 37. When Keating was 18, an international 
exchange program sent her to the Congo to help change 
Africa. Instead, Africa changed Lulu Keating. How that 
happened, what it means to Canadians — that’s what 
the movie is all about. 

‘‘For me, it’s important to make films that are enter- 
taining but also challenging,’ Keating says. She is a 
striking figure, tall, red-headed and deep-voiced, with 
fluorescent green headscarf to match her green and 
shocking stockings. On this bright autumn afternoon, 
she sits in the sunlight of a renovated Hollis Street attic. 
The suite of offices houses several film-related com- 
panies, including Keating’s Imagex Inc., and Missing 
Piece Productions, the jointly-controlled company 
formed specifically to make The Midday Sun. 
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In the film, 
the whites are colonial 
leftovers; the blacks are 
rooted in their place 
and their culture 
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“‘T want to make films that discuss im- 
portant things,’ she says, “‘things that 
people should be thinking about — but in 
a question form, not an answer form.” 

Lulu Keating would like people to 
think about racism, poverty, justice and 
the integrity of Third World cultures — 
and about the sometimes devastating ef- 
fects of “international development.” But 
The Midday Sun is a story: a drama, not 
a polemic . The story, its setting, its cast 
of characters — corrupt, naive, accept- 
ing, cynical, endearing — are all rooted 
in those wrenching months in the Congo. 
But the heart of the film is Lulu Keating’s 
perception — compassionate, probing, 
relentless, and very Canadian — that a 
little humility before these issues is 
appropriate; that these questions are far 
more complex than they appear to be. 

The Midday Sun follows the ex- 
perience of a young Canadian volunteer, 
Maggie Cameron (Isabelle Mejias), 
who is away from home for the first 
time, serving as secretary to an African 
minister, Julius Okimo (George 
Serembe). Decent and well-intentioned 
but horrendously naive, Maggie applies 
her own notions of justice and liberty to 
the African situation, only to find them 
wholly inadequate to its cultural and 
political complexities. Her already 
precarious position is further com- 


Maggie Cameron’s 
Western conception of 
justice and liberty 
is wholly inadequate 
to Africa’s 
cultural complexities 


promised by her open involvement in a 
torrid affair with a young German 
sociologist (Robert Bockstael). 

Maggie’s house is robbed and her 
servant arrested. Convinced of his 
innocence, she attempts to right the 
injustice. Her crusade reveals a web of 
corruption and deceit which shocks her 
profoundly. Her European friends break 
with her. She quarrels bitterly with her 
lover. The conflict ruins Okimo’s career, 
and African officialdom ultimately 
requires that Maggie leave the country. 
Before she goes, however, she achieves a 
kind of reconciliation with Okimo atop 
a mountain, in the midst of ruins which 
demonstrate the age and durability of 
African society. 

In the world of The Midday Sun, 
people are no longer isolated, but they 
remain far from united. Though the film 
is quiet, almost intimate — no deaths, no 
gunshots, only one punch and a couple 
of slaps — it confronts large issues. What 
is justice? What is honesty? What is real, 
and what is only apparent? 
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All the respectable whites prove 
morally disreputable, for instance, deeply 
compromised by economic exploitation, 
outright theft and an easy life of private 
clubs and servants. The blacks are no 
angels, either, bullying the powerless and 
scheming for petty advantage. But the 
most attractive characters in the film are 
all Africans: Maggie’s domestic servant 
Anthony Kacula (Dominic Kanaventi), his 
wife Elizabeth (Kathy Kuleya), Julius 
Okimo. Despite the apparent injustices 
and occasional cruelties of African 
society, the Africans are rooted in their 
place and their culture, deeply related to 
one another. 

The displaced Europeans, by contrast, 
are colonial leftovers and international 
driftwood. As her abortive little rebellion 
dissolves into nothing, Maggie herself 
concedes — with a fleeting reference to 
Donald Marshall — that racism, injustice 
and the abuse of power are not only 
African phenomena; they are found in 
white, liberal Canada, too. 

All of which raises a very large 
question. What do we really offer to 
Third World societies — or our own 
natives — in the name of “development?”’ 
Is it genuine aid? Or is it racism, 
exploitation and paternalism under more 
polite names which allow us to ignore 
their true nature? 

Keating was raised in Antigonish, 
N.S., one of 11 children of a geologist 
who had grown up in India. The family 
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always had a “sense of international® 
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In the middle of her own university 

studies, Keating had an opportunity to go 
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their focus. Crossroads concentrates 

on how you learn and change, not only 

what you do in the Third World. It has 

a rather holistic view of international 
development.” 

Keating went to what was then still the 
Belgian Congo “with that one-world, 
we-are-all-brothers view,’ but soon 
discovered that the African reality was 
unimaginably remote from her own 
context. Western business was reaping 
large profits in the name of “develop- 
ment.” The police were lazy and corrupt. 
The country had two economies, one 
legitimate and one underground. 

“A lot of people actually had two 
businesses, one corrupt and one straight,” 
she says. “There were so many re- 
strictions — on imports, for example — 
that almost everyone seemed to be doing 
something dirty.” 

The people of the Congo included 
hunter-gatherers who ran terrified from 
the approach of an automobile, as well as 
Canadian businesspeople interested in 
cutting down their forest environment to 
make pulp and paper. Keating concluded, 
unfashionably, that not all societies should 
necessarily be “developed.’’ Some groups 
of people were not ready for the twentieth 
a century and didn’t need it. 
FURNITURES ‘“We have to stop dealing in platitudes 
oo and become realists,’ she says now. ‘““We 
have to learn to listen. We’re always trying 
to ‘develop’ other people, but very often 
we destroy what they have and give them 
something they don’t want. If our way 
isn’t the right thing for them, we should 
leave them alone.” 

That lesson applies not only to the 
Third World, Keating observes, but also 
to Canada. 

“Thad a lot of trouble in Africa trying 
to explain what we’ve done to our own 
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whether this was what they really wanted. 
They’re nomadic, hunting people. Do 
they want to be settled in towns and liv- 
ing in bungalows? Really basic questions 
like that weren’t even being addressed.” 

On her way home from Africa, 
Keating stopped in Paris for two weeks 
of “re-introduction to the West.” She was 
shocked by the opulence: the restaurants, 
the shops, the jewellery, the expensive 
cars, One day, on a moving sidewalk be- 
tween a shopping mall and a train station, 
she saw a black African, screaming in 
French, “‘Look at me! You’ve destroyed 
me! Look what you’ve to my culture!”’ 
She arrived back in Canada with ‘“‘views 
that were really an affront to my liberal- 
thinking friends.” 

Keating spent several restless years 
settling back into a Canada which struck 
her as intolerably smug and _ blind. 
Eventually she found herself with an 
unfinished university degree, an unfinish- 
ed course from the Vancouver School of 
Art, a new vocation as a filmmaker and 
a few things she very much wanted to say. 
She took a train home to Nova Scotia. Her 
worldly goods were packed in 10 card- 
board boxes. She was determined to make 
films. 

Making a film is a complicated, risky 
and expensive venture. The Midday Sun 
cost $2.3 million, which makes it 
one of Atlantic Canada’s more expensive 
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Maggie concludes 
that not all societies 
need to, or should, 
be ‘‘developed”’ 


features. That budget is slender by 
comparison with the $19-million cost of 
Norman Jewison’s latest film, /n Country 
— and the latter is not a particularly 
expensive film by Hollywood standards. 
The work of an independent producer, 
smiles Midday Sun producer Christopher 
Zimmer, sometimes seems to have 
more to do with making deals than 
making films. 

A Canadian film deal typically 
includes a major investment by Telefilm 
Canada, a federal agency which can 
provide up to 49 per cent of the budget. 
Broadcasters and distributors (both 
Canadian and foreign) also invest in film 
projects, and a resourceful producer can 
sometimes find off-beat sources of 
funding — corporations, for instance, 
which will pay to have their products seen 
in the film, or airlines and hotels which 
will provide their services in return for 
a prominent credit at the end of the show. 

In some provinces, independent pro- 
ducers are able to apply to well- 
funded provincial film-development agen- 
cies. The Ontario Film Development 
Corporation, for example, can invest as 


much as $500,000 in Ontario-based 
productions. If the project looks profitable 
and the tax environment is favorable, 
private investors may also be lured into 
the deal; Quebec taxpayers, for instance, 
may deduct 166 per cent of an investment 
in Quebec films from their taxable 
incomes, which helps explain why the 
Quebec industry is booming. 

But all this deal-making takes time as 
well as money. Lulu Keating began 
working on The Midday Sun in 1982; it 
would be six years before she would shoot 
a single foot of film. By then she and 
Zimmer had pre-sold the pay-TV rights 
to First Choice Canadian Communi- 
cations, who also made a direct 
investment in the film. They had sold the 
broadcast rights to CBC Television, 
they had found Canadian and foreign 
distributors and they had a deal with 
Telefilm Canada. Yet the final piece of the 
financing always seemed to elude them. 
In frustration, they named their company 
Missing Piece Productions. 

The missing piece eventually came 
from the Province of Nova Scotia, which 
does not yet have a separate film 
development agency, but which does 
nevertheless invest in Nova Scotia films. 
Cultural Affairs Director Allison Bishop 
has personally administered Nova Scotia’s 
film support program since 1986, 
investing in “at least 10 feature films and 
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12 TV projects.” The legislation for an 
arm’s-length agency was prepared in 1987, 
Bishop says, but for some reason it was 
never brought to the floor of the 
legislature. 

“I don’t understand why it’s been so 
difficult,’ Bishop says. “It should be a 
winner. Every dollar invested by the 
province in a film project is matched by 
at least two dollars from other sources, 
and usually by three or four dollars. But 
for some reason, the proposal has yet to 
make it through the system.” 

When she first returned to Nova 
Scotia, Lulu Keating practised her craft 
at the Atlantic Filmmakers’ Co-op, 
learning to use cameras and recording 
equipment, editing her own films as well 
as writing and directing. The result was 
a series of waggish short films: Lulu’s 
Back in Town, Forehead Play, Funny 
Things People Can Do To Themselves and 
an animated version of the Lewis Carroll 
poem Jabberwocky. 

During the long, slow evolution of The 
Midday Sun, Keating also wrote and 
directed two half-hour dramas. One 
of them, City Survival, has frequently 
been broadcast on national TV as well 
as achieving wide educational dis- 
tribution. In 1987, she wrote and directed 
Enterprising Women, a National Film 
Board documentary about women 
entrepreneurs. 

Chris Zimmer, meanwhile, had 
studied film at universities in New York 
and San Francisco. Zimmer had also work- 
ed in California as cameraman, editor and 
producer for TV commercials before 
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Keating at the 
editing table: 
‘‘this feels like it’s 
a very alive time for me.’ 


emigrating to Nova Scotia in 1972. He met 
Keating at a screening when he was 
“looking for interesting people to work 
with,” and he was “‘attracted by her spirit 
and flair.” In 1985, the two jointed forces 
to produce a half-hour TV documentary, 
Rita MacNeil in Japan. The Midday Sun 
is Zimmer’s second feature; the first was 
Mindshadows, co-produced with a Dutch 
film organization. 

The Midday Sun is the first Canadian 
feature film to be shot in Africa and aside 
from its merits as a film it represents a 
considerable achievement of adminis- 
tration. In the final countdown before 
shooting, Keating was in Zimbabwe with 
her production team, working out of an 
administrative office in Harare and a 
production office in Bulawayo. Zimmer 
was still in Canada, putting the final 
details of the deal together, flying back 
and forth between offices in Halifax and 
Toronto, meeting with Telefilm in 
Montreal, and shipping equipment to 
Zimbabwe via London. 

“It was the most difficult thing I’ve 
ever done in my life,’ Zimmer says, “but 
it was very satisfying to get it all together 
and start shooting on the starting date.’ 
The shoot began on Monday, September 


26, 1988 at 7:15 a.m. — the exact date 
they had established months before. 

Keating and Zimmer have no commit- 
ment to make another film together. They 
like and trust each other but their 
relationship is “not marriage,’ says 
Keating. She’s currently working on a 
new script and she'll show it to Zimmer 
when it’s ready. Then they’ll decide 
whether or not they can work on it 
together. ; 

Each of them has plenty of projects 
already. Zimmer is doing 60 two minute 
shows on cooking for children, called Out 
to Lunch, as well as a script by John 
Hunter, their co-producer on The Midday 
Sun, called The Leap. Zimmer describes 
it as “an existential gangster film set 
mostly on an island off the coast of Nova 
Scotia.” 

Keating, meanwhile, is working with 
Dartmouth poet Maxine Tynes on a half- 
hour TV drama for the Inside Stories 
series. And, once again, she’s working on 
a short films at the Atlantic Filmmakers’ 
Co-op — “‘a little nature film, and a 
short, funny film called How to Eat 
Lobster.’ These are “‘little projects which 
address my own weaknesses. My under- 
standing of cameras, lenses and filters 
needs to be strengthened so I can have a 
better relationship with a cinemato- 
grapher and be sure my vision really gets 
to film.” 

She pauses a moment. Then she 
smiles. 

“This is a good time,’ she says. 
“Intellectually and emotionally, this feels 
like it’s a very alive time for me.” 
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QUALITY FOR YOUR TABLE 


Set yourself apart when you set your table with 
these handsome hand crafted place mats and 
matching napkins. Fresh shades of heather, soft rose 
or bright burgundy will compliment almost any dining 
room or kitchen. 

Each 13"x18" place mat is woven from 100% acrylic 
with every thread interlocked. The corners are treated 
so the place mats will not fray. 

The beautiful printed napkins are carefully selected 
to match the place mats. Every napkin is made of 
V.I.P. 100% cotton so they are durable and colourfast. 
Both place mats and napkins are machine wash and 
ary. = 

The place mats are available in the following 
colours: burgundy, light blue heather, light green 
heather, dusty rose, grey, and dark blue heather. 
Napkins are matched to place mats as shown. There 
are no substitutes. 

Napkin and place mats are sold in sets of 4 and 6. 


[tem Description | Colour |Oty [Price | Subtotal 


1 set of 4 place mats 
/napkins $35.95 


1 set of 6 place 


mats/napkins 


N.S. residents add 10% sales tax. 
Add $3.50 for shipping and handling ro ea 
GRANDTOTAL | ____ 


eke 


To order, send cheque, money order, Visa or 
Mastercard number to: Atlantic Insight, 5502 Atlantic 
Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia, B3H 1G4, or telephone 
(902) 421-1214. 


() Charge to my Visa/Mastercard 0 Cheque/Money Order Enclosed 
Card Number Expiry Date 
Signature 


Province 
Postal Code Telephone 
Sorry, no COD orders, allow 4-6 weeks for shipping. 
Offer available only in Canada 
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BEAUTIFUL SWEATERS 
FOR YOU TO KNIT. 


Cool autumn winds and chilly winters mean Atlantic Canadians However, Lupins is made with a buttoned opening down the left 


know the value of a warm woolen sweater. This year, you can front. The Sunset pattern is a drop sleeve pattern with a more 
warm up to winter by knitting a handsome, 100% pure wool loose fitting style. 
sweater made with a sweater kit from Whale Cove Knitters of New 
Brunswick. COLOUR COMBINATIONS 
Its an easy and affordable way to own a beautifully designed, Pattern Main colour/Secondary colour 
high quality sweater. The rich wool and beautiful patterns make Whales for Kids Navy/Natural 
these sweaters particularly appealing. The patterns, designed by and Whale Navy/Grey 
Pam Cronk of Whale Cove Knitters, New Brunswick, are inspired Watching Light blue heather/Natural 
by Whale Cove's coastal location. Beautiful lupins, majestic Natural/Light blue heather 
whales or scenic sunsets give a regional flavour that make them a Grey/Natural 
perfect gift for friends and relatives living in the Atlantic provinces Lupins color as shown 
and across the country. natural/lupins in plum, pink and 
Each kit contains 2 ply medium weight yarn sufficient to mauve with green leaves and 
complete an adult or child’s sweater, plus the pattern design. All stems 
sizes are printed on each pattern and all graphs are easy to follow. Sunset grey or natural 
A special Whale Cove Knitters label is also included. Needle sizes Sunset and surroundings in scarlet, 
are in English and metric sizes. ellow, royal blue and black. 
Whales for Kids (children’s only) is available in sizes 4,6,8,10 
and 12. Other sweater kits are available in adult sizes , To order, send cheque, money order, Visa or Mastercard 
36,38,40,42,and 44. number to: 
Patterns for Whales for Kids, Whale Watching, Maritime Atlantic Insight, 5502 Atlantic Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 


Morning and Lupins are a standard crew neck and raglan sleeve. B3H 1G4, or telephone (902)421-1214. 


Item Description ret ionea tn Ph intedl Bee ©) Charge to my Visa/Mastercard 0 Cheque/Money Order Enclosed 


Whales for kids Card Number Expiry Date 
Whale Watching Signature 


Lupins (adult) en 


ice i City Province 
Postal Code Telephone 
Sorry, no COD orders, allow 3-5 weeks for shipping. 


Add $4.50 for shipping and handling 
GRAND TOTAL Offer available only in Canada 
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The flavors of Maritime fruit and summer honey are Raspberry & Champagne, Strawberry & Grand Marnier and 


captured by Prince Edward Island Preserves Co. in these Wild Blueberry and Raspberry in Champagne. 

rich and i ar asia i xyrey igen Se The Summer Honey is drawn off during the Prince Edward 

More fruit and less sugar make the fruit preserves rich and Island summer resulting in a light-coloured, extra smooth 

flavorful. Liqueurs and champagne are added to the blend honey. With the rich taste of Amaretto or Grand Marnier, 

to create unique and exquisite tastes. The products of P.E.I. this Savory product can be used as a spread or in coffee 

Preserves are made from fresh Atlantic Canadian fruit instead of sugar. 

a as and fresh P.E.I. honey. No preservatives The best of both tastes is attractively presented in P.E.I. 

are added. Preserve Co.’s gift basket. 125 ml. bottles of Summer 

Each batch of preserves is made in a 10 gallon steam kettle Honey with Grand Marnier and Raspberry & Champagne 

and hand-poured into jars. Then labels, cloth tops and ribbons preserve are joined by a canvas bag of Monk’s Blend tea, 

are added to give the products a look of homemade quality. made from orange blossoms and grenadine, for a light and 

The fruit preserves package contains three 250 ml. bottles: fruity taste with a heavenly aroma. 
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| Yo order send cheque, | Order __ Charge to my Visa/Mastercard jy fccinalan Qty] Price| Subtotal | 
| money order, Visa or | Form  ___ Cheque/Money order enclosed ; | 
: Mastercard number to: 7 Card # Expiry Date 3/250 ml. Fruit Preserves 16.50] | : 
| Atlantic Insight, | Signature cA ta ES ole px ae esis see)? | | 
| 5502 Atlantic Street, | NI 1/Gift Basket sos] 
| Halifax, Nova Scotia, | eer ae | 
| B3H 1G4, | Address pum | 
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Sorry, no COD orders, allow 4-6 weeks for shipping. 
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Years ago in England, the woolen mills 
would discard slubs of wool called 
“thrums” which knitters would gather and 
use in their mittens to add extra texture 
and warmth. This tradition was brought to 
Newfoundland by early settlers and was 
almost forgotten until recently, when the 
warmth and practicality of these attractive 
mittens and caps were rediscovered. 

Paula Cornec of Winterhouses Knitters 
and other knitters in the Bay St. George 
area in Newfoundland, make these mitts 
and caps of 100% homespun wool. Tufts of 
raw sheepswool are knit into each item, 


| Item Description | Colour | Qty | Price | Subtotal _| 


Mittens lean eee Ss 
Cap ccd BSS 
[Mittens and Capset] | __ 


making a stitch on the outside and a 
fleece lining on the inside. 

The mittens and caps can be purchased 
as sets or separate. Items available in 
adult sizes only. 

Mittens and caps are available in 
charcoal, red, grey, dark green heather 
and dark blue heather. 


To order, send cheque, money order, 
Visa or Mastercard number to: Atlantic 
Insight, 5502 Atlantic Street, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, B3H 1G4, or telephone 
(902) 421-1214. 


() Charge to my Visa/Mastercard 0 Cheque/Money Order Enclosed 


Card Number Expiry Date 
Signature 

Name 

Address 

City Province 
Postal Code Telephone 


Sorry, no COD orders, allow 4-5 weeks for shipping. 
Offer available only in Canada 
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To foster and promote the heritage of our region, Old 
Harrie’s Shed in Ketch Harbour, Nova Scotia, produces 
these historic maps of Atlantic Canada. 

Using the company’s illustrious handmade paper, the maps 
are printed one at a time by hand lithography in order to 
ensure the highest quality. Each map is a detailed replica 
of the original document and whenever possible, the 
originals were professionally photographed and the negatives 
transferred to the lithography stones or plates. The maps 
are specially cured to achieve aging and can be left in 

the attractive desk blotter or placed in a frame to decorate 
a wall. 


Old Harrie’s Shed is run by K. Reith Blake, the owner 
and master papermaker and expert in the design of historic 
maps of Atlantic Canada. The company, in operation for the 
past 10 years, is renowned for producing high quality items 
from handmade paper. 

The maps measure 40.5 x 51 cm (16”x20”) and are 


available in elegant yet functional desk blotters. Available 
through this special offer are historic maps featuring 
Atlantic Canada in 1760, Louisbourg in 1745 and LAccadie 
in 1757. The blotters are produced from handmade paper of 
durable cotton rag with gold etched side panels and a mylar 
overlay which protects the map when in use. 


To order, send cheque, money order, Visa or 
Mastercard number to Insight Publishing, 
5502 Atlantic Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
B3H 1G4, (902) 421-1214. 
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_JCharge to Visa/Mastercard _] Cheque/Money Order Enclosed 4 
imap with blotter) Card Number Expiry Date 
[i Aianic Canada 1760 [| $320 | | Sisnature 
Rweoowbemm eosin peo. | $8200 2 eed 
i Seitmeadig RTS" anther) $8200 >] A Name 
Subtotal | —S*|:-: Address 
N.S. residents add 10% sales tax | —_——| City Province 
Add $4.00 each map shipping and handling Bes ake Postal Code seo oe a Telephone 
GRAND TOTAL Eason Sorry, no COD orders — allow 4-6 weeks for shipping. 
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Robertson's Christmas Candy 
A Mariti Traditi 
aritime tion. 

Treat family and friends this Christmas to one of 
Atlantic Canada’s most renowned specialties. 
Produced in Truro for the past sixty years, 
Robertson’s Candy is a delightful treat and a part of a 
traditional Maritime Christmas. The clear toy candy, 
also known as barley candy, is known for its unique 
shapes and flavour. 

William C. Robertson established his company in 
1928, and since 1977, William’s youngest son Roy 
and wife Gladys, have continued the tradition of 
producing this popular candy. 

The only change in the original recipe is the 
replacement of artificial colouring with natural. The 


barley candy is made with natural ingredients and — ee . 
flavouring heated to 300°F. The liquid is then poured 1. Combination package — includes horse, cow, 


into metal moulds, some of which are 130 years old, two running rabbits (assorted colours as shown) 
and left to cool. What emerges from the moulds is a and a 284g bag of clear toys which contains 
variety of animal and toy shaped candy. both red and golden candy, half with sucker 

To help you enjoy a Maritime Christmas, sticks. $19.95 
Robertson’s Candy has put together a special 2. Train (available in red or golden) $14.95 (17x24cm) 
selection of Christmas confection just for this offer. 3. Lion (available in red or golden) $14.95 (14x18cm) 


Send order to: Atlantic Insight, 5502 Atlantic Street Halifax, Nova Scotia B3H 1G4, or telephone (902) 421-1214 


[Tea Description’ [Colour [Qty [Feice | Subtotal] 0 Charge o my VisMastrand 0 Cheque!Money Onder Enclosed 
Train soe ee AE Te Card Number Expiry Date 
Lion ee CC Signatur To 
Combination Pkg. $19.95 ame 
en ie ae ee 


Subtotal 


Nova Scotia residents add 10% sales tax a Province 
Add $2.50 per train, $2.50 per lion and $4.50 per Postal Code________=—s Telephone ae 
combination package for shipping and handling Sorry, no COD orders, allow 4-5 weeks for shipping. 


GRAND TOTAL Offer available only in Canada 


Nova Scotia is known for its abundance of fish delicacies. 
The finest of these is Willy Krauch’s smoked salmon. 
Dubbed one of the nation’s premiere salmon smokers, 
Krauch has achieved worldwide recognition for his incredible 
smoked salmon. 

Now 75 years of age, Willy Krauch lives in Tangier, Nova 
Scotia, about 50 miles from Halifax. He is semi-retired from 
the smoked salmon business but still remains the major 
shareholder. His son John and his four assistants are 
responsible for the day-to-day operation of the business. 


Krauch came to Canada from Denmark in 1956 and has 
been involved in the salmon smoking business ever since. He 
uses the traditional cold smoke method he learned as a 
young man. Krauch buys only Atlantic salmon caught in the 
Newfoundland and Labrador waters which he says offer a 
more piquant flavour when smoked than the domestic 
salmon raised on fish farms. 

Before the smoking process takes place, the fish is cleaned, 
the head removed, filleted if necessary and salted. After a 
quick rinse, it is allowed to dry. In the smoker, maple 
kindling has been burning, half smothered under a thick 
layer of maple sawdust to produce the smoke. The idea is 
to smoke but not cook the fish. The sides of salmon spend 
at least two days in the smoke oven, fleshy side upward on 
wooden racks while the smoke passes gently over them. 
The amount of time the salmon must remain in the 


Item Description 
Side of Smoked Salmon 


N\S., N.B., P.E.I., Nfld. residents add $5.50 for shipping 
Que. residents add $12 for shipping 

Ont. residents add $13.50 for shipping 

Man. residents add $14.50 for shipping 

Sask. residents add $15.50 for shipping 

Alta residents add $16.75 for shipping 

B.C., N.W.T. and Yukon add $18.75 for shipping 


GRAND TOTAL 
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smoke oven depends entirely on the size of the salmon and 
the amount of moisture in the air. 


Krauch receives requests for his salmon from all over the 
world. Distinguished recipients of the salmon include U.S. 
president Ronald Reagan and former president Lyndon 
Johnson, Queen Elizabeth II and Prince Charles. 

For a side of smoked salmon (1kg. approx. 2 1/4 lbs.) it 
costs just $59.95 plus shipping and handling. 


To order, send cheque, money order, Visa or Mastercard 
number to: Insight Publishing, 5502 Atlantic Street, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia B3H 1G4 (902)421-1214. Your delivery will be 
rushed to you by Priority Post. Please be sure to include 
your telephone number so that Priority Post will be able to 
contact you. 


() Charge to my Visa/Mastercard 9 Cheque/Money Order Enclosed 
Card Number Expiry Date 

Signature 

Name 

Address 

City Province 

Postal Code Telephone 

(Sorry, no COD orders — offer available only in Canada) 


No Place for Fools: 

The Political Memoirs 

of Don Jamieson 

Volume 1: 1934 - 1971 

Don Jamieson 

Edited by Carmelita McGrath 
Jamieson recounts the social and politi- 
cal realities which shaped his own life 
and involvement in politics and decided 
Newfoundland’s place in the pre and 
post-Confederation years. ISBN 0- 
920911 -68-4 $24.95 208 pp. Breakwater 


Labrador Doctor: My Life with 
the Grenfell Mission 
Anthony Paddon 


A former Lieut. Governor of New- 
foundland, Paddon recounts adventure 
and peril as a doctor for the Grenfell 
Mission in Labrador. ISBN 1-55028- 
304-9 $16.95 paper Lorimer. 


The Sailing Spirit 

John Hughes 

John Hughes made history as the first 
Canadian to enter and successfully 
finish the BOC Challenge, a gruelling 
around-the-world solo yacht race. 
Hughes’ voyage has been called one of 
the most heroic of recent times. ISBN 
0-7704-2346-9 $14.95 paper Seal Books 


Child Finder - The Story of 
Canada’s Greatest Tracker of 
Missing Children 

Colin Maxwell and Allan Gould 

A look at the world of child abduction 
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and at the man who puts families back 
together. Case histories are both thrill- 
ing and devastating. Includes chapters 
on preventing abduction and choosing a 
private investigator. ISBN 013-13501- 
8 $22.95 hard Prentice-Hall Canada, 
Inc. 


Schooner Master: A Portrait 

of David Stevens 

Peter Carnahan 

Peter Carnahan draws a sensitive 
portrait of this artist in work, who called 
himself "the last of a breed." A vivid 
picture of the people and landscape of 
Stevens’ native Nova Scotia. ISBN 0- 
921054-28-9 $19.95 hard Nimbus 
Publishing. 


Bluenose Master - The 
Memoirs of Captain 

Ernest K. Hartling 

Ernest K. Hartling with Jo Kranz 
Captain Hartling, the 83-year-old 
author, tells of his journeys and of when 
he became Master of Bluenose II. ISBN 
0-88882-118-2 $32.95 hard ISBN 0- 
88882-114-X $14.95 paper 192 pp. 
Hounslow Press. 


On Both Sides of the Law 

Hugh H. Corkum 

In early life the author was a rum run- 
ner, then a charismatic police chief of 
Lunenburg. Written with an insider’s 
knowledge. ISBN 0-88999-416-1 170 pp. 
Laucelot Press. 


Travellers to the Mississippi 
Philomena Hauck 


Voyagers such as Louis Jolliet, along 


with Father Jacques Marquette and 
later Robert Cavalier de la Salle, con- 
tributed to the exploration of the Missis- 
sippi River long before Canada and the 
United States became nations. ISBN 
0-920490-98-0 $13.95 paper Detselig | 
Enterprises Ltd. 


Famous Indians Leaders 
Philomena Hauck and Kathleen 
Snow 


From Membertou of the Mic Macs to 
Maquinna of the Nootka Indians, this 
well-researched book concentrates on 
those Indian leaders who influenced 
their people up to the time Canada be- 
came a nation. ISBN 0-920490-99-9 
$13.95 paper Detselig Enterprises Ltd. 


Caplalook 

Chief Trader, Hudson’s Bay Company 
1923-1939 

A. Dudley Copland 


The Inuit of Southampton Island called 
him Caplalook - Big Capland. He was a 
young Scot from Peter Head who 
travelled with them over thousands of 
miles of snow and northern water, 
shared their sorrows and times of 
celebration. ISBN 0920486-18-5 $12.00 
paper 244 pp. Watson & Dwyer 


DeGarthe, His Life, Maritime 
Art and Sculpture 

Douglas Pope 

An intimate portrait ofa colorful marine 
artist and sculptor. His 100-foot-long 
Fisherman’s Monument in Peggy’s Cove 
is seen by as many as 200,000 people 
each year. ISBN 0-88999-397-1 $14.95 
paper 137 pp. Lancelot Press. 
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Short-Changed: Victims of the 
Canadian Financial Crisis 
Timothy Perrin 

Short-Changed is not about high 
finance or high rollers. It is moving ac- 
counts about ordinary citizens from Vic- 
toria to St. John’s who woke up one 
morning to find their life-savings gone. 
ISBN 0-888333-278-5 $24.95 hard 256 
pp. Western Producer Prairie 


The Rectory Murder 
Kenneth Saunders 


The still-unsolved mystery of the 1906 
murder of the rector’s housekeeper in 
New Ireland, New Brunswick. A fas- 
cinating social history as well as a rivet- 
ing and elegantly written tale of 
suspense. ISBN 1-55028-273-5 $16.95 
paper 275. pp Lorimer. 


A Place Apart, 

The Cape Breton Story 
James B. Lamb 

Photos by Warren Gordon 


The talents of writer and photographer 
combine to produce a gem-like book. 
Concise and informative. ISBN 0- 
88999-379-3 $12.95 hard 50 pp. Lan- 
celot Press. 


The Rise of French New 
Brunswick 
Richard Wilbur 


The Dark Side 
Of Life 
| In Vietorian Halifax 


The efforts of French New Brunswick- 
ers to preserve and protect their unique 
culture and identity. ISBN 0-88780- 
070-X $16.95 paper 274pp. Formac 


The History of Saint Dunstan’s 
University, 1855-1956 
Edward MacDonald 


The life and times of a Roman Catholic 
school struggling to come to grips with 
changing religious and educational 
ideals. ISBN 0-920434-15-0 $50.00 
hard PEI Museum & Heritage Founda- 
tion/Bd. of Governors, Saint Dunstan’s 
University. 


The Dark Side of Life in 
Victorian Halifax 
Judith Fingard 


An intriguing look at murder, prostitu- 
tion, jail, street life, the military, corrup- 
tion and the law in nineteenth century 
Halifax. ISBN 0-919001-58-0 $16.95 
paper Pottersfield Press 


Out of Thin Air 
Betty Rogers Large and Tom 
Crothers 


A memorable story of the struggle to 
bring radio to the Maritimes. Keith 
Rogers, Art McDonald, Don Messer, 
Stuart Dickson all become household 
names as "The Friendly Voice of the 
Maritimes" developed. ISBN 0- 


9694205-0-1 $15.95 paper Applecross 
Press. 


Shattered City: 

The Halifax Explosion and 
Road to Recovery 

Janet Kitz 


The Halifax Explosion documented as 
never before. Kitz interviewed more 
than 50 survivors and sifted through 
thousands of artifacts. She tells of the 
tragedy and rebuilding for the victims 
and for Halifax. ISBN 0-921054-11-4 
$24.95 hard Nimbus Publishing. 


The Home Children: 
Their Personal Stories 
Edited by Phyllis Harrison 


More than 100,000 British children 
were unloaded at Halifax, Nova Scotia 
and St. John’s, Newfoundland between 
1869 and 1939. Survivors recall the cir- 
cumstances that uprooted their lives 
and the difficulties faced in a new 
country. ISBN 0920486-04-5 $12.00 
paper 272 pp. Watson & Dwyer. 


Nova Scotia Houses 
Allen Penney 


This a field guide to Nova Scotia houses 
from the grand to the humble. It is in- 
dispensable for anyone who has been 
intrigued by an interesting house and 
wants to find more about it. ISBN 0- 
88780-072-6 $12.95 paper Formac 
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45 Acres 
of Fun & Tears 


Jim Morrison 


The Second Season 
of Jonas MacPherson 
Lesley Choyce 


One of Canada’s most accomplished 
young writers presents a humorous and 
poignant novel about a man’s struggle 
to come to terms with loss and aging in 
a community on the Eastern Shore of 
Nova Scotia. ISBN 0-920633-67-6 
$14.95 paper Thistledown Press 


Deep Cove Stories 
Bill Gaston 


Gaston’s characters range from com- 
pletely wacky to mildly eccentric, but 
they are always mysterious. "The 12 
stories in this debut collection establish 
him as a writer of rare talent and im- 
pressive maturity." - The Globe & Mail 
ISBN 0-88982-093-7 $9.95 paper 
Oolichan Books. 


Mizzly Fitch: The Light, The 
Sea, The Storm 
Murray Pura 


Nova Scotia fisherman Mizzly Fitch 
struggles to determine man’s relation- 
ship with God in a vernacular that sings 
of the sea. "A lovely feel for light and 
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weather and water." Books in Canada 
ISBN 0-88924-201-1 $14.95 paper 
Simon & Pierre Publishing Co. Ltd. 


Love and Savagery 
Des Walsh 


This sustained adoration of the beloved 
“The complicated jewel of the Burin 
Peninsula," leads the narrator through 
the streets of St. John’s through im- 
penetrable evergreen thickets of love 
and savagery. ISBN 0-88922-270-3 
$8.95 paper Talon Books. 


An Innocent Bystander 
H.R. Percy 


Gaspar Sanchez doesn’t know why he 
has been imprisoned in a South 
American jail. But his terrible secret 
means he’s not such an innocent by- 
stander after all. By the the author of 
Painted Ladies. ISBN 0-7715-9464-X 
$19.95 hard MacMillan of Canada. 


The Americans Are Coming 
Herb Curtis 


Curtis combines a sense of history with 
comic delight and tall tales in the story 
of Shadrack and Dryfly, two unforget- 
table characters who discover the myths 
and the lore of life along the Miramichi. 
ISBN 0-86492-108-X $14.95 paper 
Goose Lane Editions Ltd. 
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I’s The B’y 

Al Clouston 

Al’s latest catch of Newfoundland yarns 
to keep the rest of Canada laughing. 
ISBN 0-9693723-1-0 $7.95 paper 100 
pp. Al Couston. 


45 Acres of Fun and Tears 
Jim Morrison 


The amusing and deeply human story of 
retirement on the Saint John River -- a 
tale of fun and zest for living which 
captures the flavour and excitement of 
a new start in life. ISBN 0-86492-112-8 
$12.95 paper Thistledown Press. 


Jim Bennet Rhymes Again 
Jim Bennet 


A volume of music and verse that will 
delight everyone. With humorous il- 
lustrations and marginal notes on the 
more obscure regional references. ISBN 
0-88780-076-9 $12.95 paper Formac 


East Coast Limericks 
George Peabody editor 


A collection of more than 200 fine and 
funny original limericks from Atlantic 
Canada. The limericks were selected 
from a contest for limerick writers run 
by Atlantic Insight magazine. ISBN 0- 
88780-075-0 $9.95 paper Formac 


Robert Bateman 
Antony W. Diamond 
Rudolf L. Schreiber 


New 
from 
Breakwater 


Robert Bateman 

A conservationist as well 
as an artist, his involve- 
ment in preservation 
efforts is an ongoing 
commitment. He has a 
remarkable insight into 
the natural world which 
he expresses with extra- 
ordinary ability. His work 
is in several prestigious 
collections; his honours 


and awards are countless. 


Antony W. Diamond 
Ornithologist and 
ecologist, consultant to 
several international 
conservation agencies 
including icBp, he has 
carried out research in 
many parts of the world 
while attached to uni- 
versities in Scotland, 
England, West Indies, East 
Africa and Canada; now 
with the Canadian 
Wildlife Service in 
Saskatchewan, Canada. 


Rudolf L. Schreiber 
Publisher and co-author 
of several best-selling 
conservation books in 
Germany. Founder of Pro 
Natur and promoter of 
the international 
campaign, Save the Birds. 


Canadian Tony Diamond, a distinguished conservationist, and Robert Bateman, 
renown illustrator, have collaborated on this Breakwater edition of Save the Birds 
which is part of a worldwide campaign to finance international projects for the 
conservation of threatened habitats and the preservation of endangered species. 


Trumpeter Swans 


Jeff Foott/Valan 
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Frankfurt 


CANADIAN FEL ERATION 
CANADIENNE t& 
NATURE NATURE 


Cc 

International Council for 
Bird Preservation 
Cambridge, England 


Save theBirds 


World Campaign 


Breakwater Books 
277 Duckworth Street 
P.O. Box 2188 
St. John’s, Newfoundland 
A1C 6E6 
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Officially Endorsed by 
The Canadian Nature Federation 
Fédération Canadienne de la Nature 


New 


from 


Breakwater 
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Save the Birds 


384 lavishly illustrated pages which will convince you that we need 
to act today if we are to preserve the birdlife of tomorrow 


Why is it important to save birds? 

As you read through Save the Birds, you will realize that birds do not exist in 
isolation. The major theme of this book is that birds share most of their habitats 
with man, and it is man’s misuse of these shared environments which is 
threatening the existence of many bird species. It is because birds are good 
indicators of the state of health of our environment that we should be concerned 
about their survival, if for no other reason than that our fates are inextricably 
interwined. Where birds are dying today, people could be dying tomorrow. 


Which habitats are at risk? 

Virtually all natural habitats are now in danger. Over 200 pages in Save the 
Birds are devoted to describing the major natural environments of the world 
from the tropics to the polar regions, the roles played in those ecosystems by 
birds, and the effects humans are having on them. 


Is there a problem in Canada? 

Yes! It is not just exotic bird species which are in danger, and in this Canadian 
edition of Save the Birds there is a special national chapter by Dr. A.W. 
Diamond and Robert Bateman detailing the threatened birds and conservation 
issues in Canada. 


What can be done to Save the Birds? 

The positive action that is being taken by conservation bodies like ICBP, CNF 
as well as governments is described. As individuals we are implored to ‘think 
globally—act locally’. You can take action today by reading this marvellous 
book and becoming better informed of the problem. 


Birds, clockwise from top left: Logger Head Shrike, Scarlet Tanager, Peregrine 
Falcon, American Avocet, Golden Plover, Yellow-Headed Blackbird, Burrowing 


Owl; inserts, threats from industry, mining and oil exploration. 


Photo Credits: Esther Schmidt/Valan; J.R. Graham/CPS; M. Burzynski/CPS; G.W. Beyersbergen; W. 


Lynch/CPS; W. Lynch/CPS; W. Lynch/CPS; CPS; |. McNeil/CPS; Ken Patterson/Valan. 


vx endorsed by the Canadian Nature Federation/Fédération 
Canadienne de la Nature 


vx highly readable text written by the widely-travelled 
conservationist Dr. A.W. Diamond in consultation with 
many other experts 

vx over 600 colour illustrations, including photographs, maps 
and diagrams, with 55 specially-commissioned bird 
portraits, including five by the well-known artist Robert 
Bateman 


tx large format 280 x 218 mm 


Save the Birds is the most comprehensive book ever written about the 
conservation of birds and their habitats, but it is more than just a book; it is the 
embodiment of a new and international fund-raising campaign to save 
endangered bird species worldwide. Breakwater is publishing Save the Birds 
in support of the International Council for Bird Preservation (ICBP) with the 
endorsement of the Canadian Nature Federation/Fédération Canadienne de la 
Nature. 


Purchase a copy of Save the Birds and you will not only be directly contributing 
to ICBP’s account to help conserve the threatened Okavango delta in Botswana, 
the vanashing Atlantic forests of Brazil, and the island of New Caledonia, but 
you will be acquiring a superbly illustrated and colourful book depicting the 
astonishing diversity of form and adaptation exhibited by bird species 
worldwide. 


ORDER FORM 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CODE.____———_ PHONE 


PLEASE SEND ME 
copies of Save the Birds at $75 each 


plus shipping and handling ($2.00 per book) 


Total 
CHEQUE VISA MASTERCARD 
Card Number Expiry Date 
Breakwater Books 


Telephone (709) 722-6680 Telefax (709) 753-8087 
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Breakwater Books 
277 Duckworth Street 
- P.O. Box 2188 
St. John’s, Newfoundland 
A1C 6E6 


_ Snapshots of 
_ GRENFELL 


Save the Birds 
Robert Bateman, Anthony W. 
Diamond, Rudolf L. Schreiber 


A comprehensive and beautifully il- 
lustrated work on threatened bird 
species and their habitats. Endorsed by 
the Canadian Nature Federation, and 
part of a worldwide campaign to 
preserve endangered species and 
habitats. ISBN 0-920911-81-1 $75.00 
hard 384pp. Breakwater 


Alder Music: A Celebration 

of the Environment 

Gary Saunders, writer and 
illustrator 

Alder Music brings together Saunder’s 
best published essays on topics familiar 
to Atlantic Canadians: the seal hunt, 
Eaton’s catalogue, woodstoves, and cod 
liver oil - anything that strikes his fancy 
and is worth telling. ISBN 0-920911-48- 
X $19.95 paper 208pp. Breakwater 


Quilts/La Courte-Point 
Editor Michel Henry 


Over 80 different patterns of Acadian 
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quilts with life-size tracing patterns. 
Everything you need to make a beauti- 
ful quilt. 16 full color pages. The book 
is both English and French. ISBN 2- 
89368-017-8 $14.95 Michel Henry 


On The Brink: Endangered 
Species in Canada 
Foreword by Candace Savage. 


This beautifully illustrated volume, 
sponsored by Environment Canada and 
endorsed by the Canadian Nature 
Federation, is a book everyone with an 
interest and concern in nature or the 
environment will want to own. ISBN 
0-88833-298-X $29.95 hard Western 
Producer Prairie Books. 


Satellite Images: Photographs 
of Canada From Space 
Brian Banks 


An outstanding portfolio of 60 colour 
satellite views of the extraordinary 
Canadian terrain -- an unusually 
beautiful perspective that brings geog- 
raphy to life as no map or ordinary 
photograph could. ISBN 0-920565-72-2 
$29.95 hard Firefly Books. 


Stencilling: A Harrowsmith 
Guide 
Sandra Buckingham 


ON THE 
Endangered 
Species 


Brink == 


Be | 


fereword ley 
Candace Savage 


Stencilling provides foolproof instruc- 
tions for all aspects of this ornamental 
folk art. Over 100 illustrations guide 
the home stenciller in personalizing fur- 
niture, walls, floors and other projects. 
ISBN 0-920656-09-9 $19.95 paper 
Firefly Books. 


A Nova Scotian Album - 
Glimpses of the Way We Were 
Mary Biggar Peck 

Foreword by Harry Bruce 


A beautiful, nostalgic collection of over 
160 historic Nova Scotian photographs 
with informative text. ‘Towns, build- 
ings, ships, people, parades and picnics 
illuminate this fascinating glimpse of a 
vanished way of life. ISBN 0-88882- 
116-6 $32.95 hard 168 pp. Hounslow 
Press. 


Snapshots of Grenfell 
J.T. Richards 
Introduction by Irving Letto 


Brief glimpses into the life of one of 
North America’s best known adven- 
turers and benefactors. Grenfell 
touched the lives of all who met him. 
These are some of their lasting impres- 
sions. ISBN 0-920021-66-2 $9.95 paper 
Creative Publishers. 
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Little Fan and the 

Fountain Fairy 

Margaret Miles-Cadman, writer 
and illustrator 


A small calico kitten discovers the fairy 
| that dances on the fountain spray. 
Others cats make wishes too but only 
those wise to the fairy’s magic have 
their wishes granted. ISBN 0-920911- 
72-2 $11.95 hard Breakwater 


Goldilocks and the 
Three Bears 
Tamara Lynn Thiebaux 


An unusual retelling of the classic 
English folk-tale by a talented new art- 
ist, whose illustrations present "a 
charming miniature world that small 
listeners and beginning readers will 
want to enter." ISBN 0-88902-756-0 
$13.95 paper 32 pp. Fitzhenry and 
Whiteside. 


Jumbo Gumbo 
Edited by Wendy McArthur and 
Geoffrey Ursell 


An eclectic assortment of singable 
songs, pleasing poems and sensational 
stories for children ages 6 to 12. Fea- 
tures the best of children’s literature 
from across Canada. ISBN 0-919926 
Ce 
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| 99-1 spiral;0-919926-98-3 perfect 


$10.95 Coteau 


Milford & Me 
Patrick Lane 
Bonnie McLean, illustrator 


A delightful rhyming read-aloud picture 
book for children ages 3 to 8 about the 
adventures of a young boy and his pet 
turtle, Milford. Imaginative illustra- 
tions depict Milford and his friend in a 
variety of settings. ISBN 0-919926-96- 
7 $13.95 hard; 0-919926-97-5 $7.95 
paper 32 pp. Coteau Books. 


Not So Much A Rainbow 
Robert Burt 


A delightful story about leprechauns 
who lived happily in the New World 
until people stopped believing in 
them...causing them to seek a land 
where people believed. ISBN 0-920021- 
63-8 $12.95 paper Creative Publishers. 


12 Kids One Cow 
Ken Ward’s World 
Ken Ward 


The first volume in a new poetry series 
for the very young and the very old: Ken 
Ward’s fresh, exuberant verse and 
sophisticated pen-and-ink work will 
delight old fans and new readers alike. 
ISBN 1-550387-076-6 $4.95 sewn 
softcover 36 pp. Annick Press Ltd. 
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Wind in My Pocket 
Ellen Bryan Obed 
Shawn Steffler, illustrator 


An anthology of poetry detailing the 
beauty of Northern Canada. The collec- 
tion includes works on icebergs, 
rhubarb, snowbirds, berries, the sea, 
the sun and the wind. ISBN 0-920911- 
74-9 $11.95 hard 32pp. Breakwater 


Olive the Other Reindeer 
Michael Christie 


Not since Frosty the Snowman has 
there been an introduction of a major 
Christmas character. With the book is 
a cassette with a read-along story and 
Olive’s Christmas song. Children will 
love it! ISBN 0-963423-0-6 $10.95 
paper Sandhill Book Marketing. 


Adam and Andrea 

Learn to Grow 

Understanding Church Words from a 
Kid’s Viewpoint 

Sheri Martens 

Kathy Penner, illustrator 


Church and values terms difficult for 
children to understand are explained 
through stories at the preschool to 
Grade 2 level. Stories cover topics such 
as honesty, salvation, baptism, respon- 
sibility, generosity, and many more. 
ISBN 0-919797-81-4 $14.95 Kindred 
Press. 


Melanie (A Degrassi Book) 
Susin Nielsen 


Melanie is excited about grade seven -- 
and romance -- at Degrassi Junior High. 
But it’s hard to be the heroine of your 
own romance novel and remember to 
treat your friends well too. ISBN 1- 
55028-256-5 $4.95 paper Lorimer. 


Shane (A Degrassi Book) 
Susin Nielson 


When Shane finds out he’s the father of 
Spike’s baby, he is devastated. Just as 
he becomes more sure of himself, things 
go downhill when Shane gets into drink- 
ing and drugs to be cool like his buddy, 
Luke. ISBN 1-55028-235-2 $4.95 paper 
Lorimer. 


Joey Jeremiah (A Degrassi 
Book) 
Kathryn Ellis 


When Joey fails Grade 8, he’s crushed. 
So he spends the summer doing what he 
knows he’s good at — playing with the 
Zit Remedy, and organizing a Battle of 
the Bands he’s convinced he has to win. 
ISBN 1-55028-231-X $4.95 paper 
Lorimer. 


Lucy (A Degrassi Book) 
Nazeen Sadiq 


Being the cool kid at Degrassi is not all 


it’s cracked up to be, especially with | 1-55028-144-5 $19.95 hard Lorimer 


A Degrassi Book 
@ 


A ¢ i 


parents who seem to ignore her at home. 
Lucy decides to get away from it all -- 
but has to steal her mom’s credit card to 
do it. ISBN 1-55028-238-7 $4.95 paper 
Lorimer 


The Mother’s Book 
Pat vanNes and Lenora Andres 
Ruth Weins Block, illustrator 


Practical help for young parents, 
grandparents, nursery and kindergar- 
ten workers, with ideas for crafts, 
music, stories, snacks, travelling, etc. 
Learn how to make puppets, tell stories, 
bake and cook with children. ISBN 0- 
919797-56-3 $19.95 hard Kindred 


Rachel’s Revolution 
Dorothy Perkyns 


Co-winner of the 1989 Geoffrey Bilson 
Award for Historical Fiction for Young 
People. Caught up in the American 
Revolution, Rachel’s exciting adven- 
tures take her from Boston to Halifax. 
Much suspense, authentic details. 
ISBN 0-88999-408-0 $7.95 paper 160pp. 
Lancelot 


Mystery in the Frozen Lands 
Martyn Godfrey 


Co-winner of the 1989 Geoffrey Bilson 
Award for Historical Fiction for Young 
People. Fourteen-year-old ship’s boy on 
the Fox, Peter Griffen, describes 
through his journal, the story of a 
search for John Franklin’s expedition to 
the Arctic which disappeared in 1845. 

ISBN 1-55028-137-2 $9.95 paper ISBN 
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What Can I Do Today? 


Joan Kinnear Craven 


Beautifully illustrated children’s ac- 
tivity calendar. A fresh idea for every 
day of the year. Monthly reading lists, 
recipes for play dough, fat fruit and 
other imaginative ideas. ISBN 0- 
921162-03-0 $7.95 paper, saddle stich, 
Galbraith 


H.E. Stewart 


Katie has never before seen snow at 
Christmas, just rain. But when she 
enters the magical world of her new 
glass ball, she shares in a wonderfully 
old-fashioned snowy Christmas. ISBN 
0-9693852-0-X $16.95 16 full-color 
pages, hard Porcepic 


Christmas Snowflake 


| Home for Christmas 
Deidre Kessler 
P. John Burden, illustrator 
| 


The heart-warming story of a young 
girl’s search for her true home which 
leads her from the "Boston States" to a 
small village on Prince Edward Island. 
ISBN 0-919001-57-2 $7.95 paper Pot- 
tersfield 


Skateboard Shakedown 
Lesley Choyce 


Gary Sutherland, his girlfriend Shiela, 
and their gang found the ideal place for 
skateboarding. But the land is owned by 
a developer with other plans and that’s 
when the trouble begins. ISBN 0-88780- 
073-4 $8.95 paper Formac 


The Dreamers 
Thomas Raddall 


Raddall celebrates a people who greatly 
value humour and common sense, a people, 
moreover, who stubbornly refuse to spurn the 
past or bow to adversity. ISBN 0-919001-32- 
7 $10.95 paper Pottersfield Press. 

One Yarmouth Summer 

Cora Doucette 

Describes the author’s childhood in the 
Acadian village of Quinan, Yarmouth Coun- 
ty, Nova Scotia, and her meeting and falling 
in love with Neil Robitraille during the sum- 
mer of 1966. This book is a tribute to his 
memory. ISBN 0-921377-03-7 $9.95 paper 
185pp. Rivendell Books. 

To Honour the Holiday 

Compiled by Kathleen Knowles 
Christmas remembrances of early Canadian 
settlers and explorers. ISBN 0-920021-58-1 
$7.95 paper Creative Publishers. 

The Nellie J. Banks (third edition) 
Maritime history and folklore shine during 
the rum-running days. ISBN 0-9691943-3-1 
$6.00 paper Geoff and Dorothy Robinson. 
Best Maritime Short Stories 

George Peabody 

Short stories by Maritime writers. ISBN 0- 
88780-068-8 $14.95 paper Formac 
Maritime Provinces Atlas 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 


Bathurst: 

Book Village, St. Peter Ave., 548-8359 
Coles, Chaleur Centre, 548-4104 
Dieppe: 

Coles, Champlain Place Shopping 
Centre, 854-7397 

W.H. Smith, Champlain Place 
Shopping Centre, 853-1806 
Douglastown: 

Coles, Northumberland Square, 
773-5388 

Fredericton: 

Coles, Regent Mall, 458-8994 
Westminster Books, 445 King St., 
454-1442 

Christines Children’s Books, 88 Regent 
St., 450-8896 

UNB Bookstore, 453-4664 

Grand Bay: 

DJR Books and Novelty, Sobeys Plaza 
Mall, 757-8177 

Moncton: 

Coles, Highfield Square, 854-7540 
Coles, Moncton Mall, 384-0525 
Friends Forever (children’s books) 569 
Main St., 389-2437 

Saint John: 

Canterbury Tales, King St. 633-2182 
Coles, Lancaster Mall, 672-7670 
Coles, Brunswick Square, 693-5097 
Coles,McAllister Mall, 696-1015 

W.H. Smith, MacAllister Mall, 632-3626 
W.H. Smith, Market Square, 693-2798 
The University Bookstore, UNB, 18 
King St., 648-5540 

St. Andrews: 

Blue Peter Books, Water St., 529-4466 
Sussex: 

Blue Unicorn, Main St., 433-2641 


Woodstock: 
The Owl Book Place, Main St., 328-8970 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Charlottetown: 

The Bookbrowser, University Ave., 
894-3986 

The Bookmark Inc., Queen St., 
566-4888 

Summerside: 

The Bookmark, Waterfront Mall, 
436-9796 

Coles, Granville St., 888-2925 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

Corner Brook: 

Coles, Mt. Bernard Rd., 634-4125 
Sherry Tammy Family Bookstore, 
Corner Brook Plaza, 639-9813 

St. John’s: 

W.H. Smith, Avalon Mall, 754-0791 
Classic Bookshop, Water St., 726-3280 
Coles, Village Shopping Centre, 
364-1261 

Coles, Avalon Shopping Centre, 
753-3394 

Readmore Bookstore, Village Mall, 
364-2073 

Dicks and Company, 579-5111 
Granny Bates (children’s books) Bates 
Hill, 739-9233 


NOVA SCOTIA 

Antigonish: 

Familiar Pages, Antigonish Mall, 
863-2426 

Amherst: 

Coles, Amherst Shopping Centre, 
667-5122 

Bedford: 

Coles, Bedford Place, 835-8659 


Bob McCalla 
ISBN 0-921921-0505 $29.95 hard Maritext 
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No Place Like Home: Diaries and 


Letters of Nova Scotia Women 
1771-1938 

Margaret Conrad, Toni Laidlaw and 
Donna Smyth 


The lives of our ancestors. ISBN 0-88780- 
066-1 $19.95 paper Formac 


Bridgetown: 

Treasure Trove of Books, Queen St., 
665-4828 

Bridgewater: 

W H Smith, Bridgewater Mall, 
543-4773 

Sagors Book Store, King St., 543-4202 
Dartmouth: 

Classic Bookshop, Micmac Mall, 
463-0266 

Classic Bookshop, Penhorn Mall, 
463-1871 

Coles, MicMac Mall, 463-2357 
Coles, Dartmouth Shopping Centre, 
469-7867 

W.H. Smith, MicMac Mall, 465-5531 
W.H. Smith, Penhorn Mall, 469-5072 
Greenwood: 

Inside Story Bookstore, Greenwood 
Mall, 765-6116 

Halifax: 

The Bookroom, Granville St., 423-8271 
Classic Bookshop, Scotia Square, 
423-6438 

Classic Bookshop, Halifax Shopping 
Centre, 455-2239 

Classic Bookshop, Sears 

Halifax ,454-5111 

Coles, Martime Mall, 422-7005 
Coles, Simpsons Mall, 455-4114 
Dalhousie University Bookstore, 
University Ave., 424-2460 
Entitlement Booksellers, Barrington 
St., 420-0565 

Frog Hollow Books, Spring Garden Rd., 
429-3318 

Pair of Trindles, Historic Properties, 
423-7528 

Red Herring Coop, Granville St., 
422-5087 

Saint Mary’s University Bookstore, 
Robie St., 420-5562 

Soho Books, Granville St., 423-0708 


W.H. Smith, Penhorn Mall, 469-5072 
W.H. Smith, Park Lane, 429-8433 
W.H. Smith, Bayers Road Shopping 
Center, 455-0475 

Woozles (children’s book’s) Birmingham 
St., 423-7626 

Kentville: 

R.D. Chisholm Ltd., Webster St., 
678-4661 — 

Liverpool: 

C.D. Hemeron & Son, 354-4214 
Mahone Bay: 

P.G. Joost Booksellers, Maders Wharf, 
624-9994 

New Glasgow: 

Coles, Highland Square, 755-5486 
Rainbows (children’s books), George 
St., 752-3712 

New Minas: 

Between Covers, Towers Mall,678-7166 
Port Hawkesbury: 

Volume One Books, Port Hawkesbury 
Shopping Centre, 625-1514 

Sydney: 

Coles, Mayflower Mall, 539-1313 
Coles, Sydney Shopping Mall, 539-6053 
Pages Downtown Bookstore, Charlotte 
St., 539-8551 

Truro: 

The Book Nook, Dominion St., 893-7766 
Coles, Highland Square, 755-5486 
W.H. Smith, Truro Centre, 895-3225 
Windsor: 

Between the Pages, Gerrish St., 
798-8280 

Wolfville: 

Acadia University Bookstore, 542-2201 
Box of Delights, Main St., 542-9511 
Yarmouth: 

Coles, Yarmouth Shopping Centre, 
742-2835 

Rivendell Books, Main St., 742-9397 
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SPRING GARDEN 
ROAD IN HALIFAX 


Park Lane 


5657 Spring Garden Rd. by : y 
(902) 422-6595 


Classique enjoys its overnight success in dressing the professional 
woman for work, for weekend, or after 5. This "talked about” bouti- 
que offers a unique opportunity to combine an expression of in- 
dividuality and classique style. 


CJASSIQUE 


BTQG 
FEST Vie Park Lane 
Park Lane Halifax, NS 


5657 Spring Garden Rd. McAllister Place Fredericton Mall 
(902) 423-1453 Saint John, NB Fredericton, NB 


This year life 
and fashion comes 
alive in Halifax at 
Park Lane. Come 
browse, shop and 
enjoy our collection 
of over 60 exciting 
shops. Or take a 
break and enjoy 
the delights of our 
eateries and meet 
the stars of the 
— : cinemas. At Park 
aaa _I Lane, we'll help 
. Ks - | wrap up your year 
Each accessory from Madame Angelo has its own raison d’etre...its | | in stylelll 
own integrity of design. Each has its own originality of concept _ 
making it timeless in its perfection. 
Accessories to cherish...Accessories to charm. 


“"ANGHO 


FINE ACCESSORIES FOR WOMEN 


Sar 


Park Lane 
5657 Spring Garden Road 


423-9864 


SPRING GARDEN 
ROAD IN HALIFAX 


Park Lane Scotia Sauare : Hours: Mon. Tues. Sat. 9:30 - 6:00 
Halifax Halifax - Wed. Thurs. Fri. 9:30 - 9:30 
423-8807 422-8548 | Parkade: Entrance off Dresden Row between 
| : | Spring Garden and Sackville. 
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Catering all your lingerie 
needs. 


Quality clothing, personal 
service. 


Gift wrapping and gift certifi- 
cates are also available. 


Spring Garden Place uy 
5640 Spring Garden Road 
Halifax, NS 
(902) 423-5888 Sanna kD 
Scotia Square Spring Garden Place 
5201 Duke Street 5640 Spring Garden Rd. 
Halifax, NS Halifax, NS 
(902) 420-9045 (902) 425-4606 


MANI 
PENINSULA 
UNGARO 
PERRY ELLIS 
VALENTINO 


Gifts for the Discerning Man ... 


Halifax, NS 


5680 Tai Garden Rd. 
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Our Heritage Recipes cookbook offers tempting 
recipes and the stories behind these recipes. 
You'll get to know the cooks and their families, 
how they adapted or developed recipes using fresh 
Atlantic produce and how you can do the 
same for your family table. 

The recipes in this book have been specially 
selected from Atlantic Insight’s 1988 recipe contest 
and feature all 12 winning recipes. 
paperback $14.95 


To order send cheque or money order to: 
Atlantic Insight Books 
5502 Atlantic Street 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
B3H 1G4 
(902) 421-1214 
Sorry no C.O.D. 


SHOPPING GU ID 
Olivers 


inens 'n things 


Kitchen\ Bedroom\ Bathroom 
Linens, Accessories and Gifts. 


The Gallery 
60 Highfield Park Drive 
Dartmouth, NS 
(902) 466-3406 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES/BATH ACCESSORIES/GIFTS 
Solid forged brass by Baldwin. 
The Gallery 
60 Highfield Park Drive 5232 Blowers Street MicMac Mall 


Dartmouth, NS Halifax Dartmouth 
(902) 466-4457 422-8591 463-8591 


There once was 
a limerick 


contest 


When the Great Atlantic Canadian Limerick Contest was 
launched last year to help celebrate our tenth anniversary, 
we had no idea how many readers would respond. But as 
our April Fools deadline approached, the joke was on us. 
Almost 700 individual samples of verse came in from around 
the region and from as far away as Hall Beach in the North- 
west Territories where Kevin Michael Kelly, a native New 
Brunswicker, teaches. 

Most people sent in several limericks and some went even 
further. One of our prize winners, Paul Gouett, submitted a 
34-verse limerick entitled Jolly Tar of the Eastern Star (A 
Limerick History of Halifax) of which he claims he was only 
the ghost writer — having heard the details at a seance. 

George Peabody, a writer and journalist and editor of the 
best seller, Best Maritime Short Stories had the task of sorting 
through the entries. His picks include rhymes that are sentimen- 
tal, patriotic, bawdy, religious, corny and funny. He’s taken 
the collection and put the best into East Coast Limericks which 
will be in bookstores this month. 


Beyond the fun of doing such a project, Peabody says it’s 
important to encourage people who are not poets to write 
poetry. “In this region there are thousands of people who like 
to write verse,’says Peabody. They do it for their own enjoy- 
ment and to entertain their friends and family. Few of them 
make it into any form of print other than the photocopier.” 

‘“Many of the limericks in this collection are well-crafted 
examples of light verse written by people who have a talent 
for expressing themselves and their work should be encourag- 
ed and receive wider circulation.” 

The task of paring the entries down to a list of 31 winners 
was difficult enough. So when it came time to select a grand 
prize winner, we decided to put all 31 names in a hat and draw 
one. That person is Margaret Young of Sydney, N.S. who will 
receive a selection of books valued at $500 from the region’s 
publishers and each of the 30 runners up will receive a book 
prize. And we’ve decided to give you a taste of what you’ll 
read in East Coast Limericks. 


by 


GRAND PRIZE WINNER 


yg Se a writer of note, 


on visiting Halifax, wrote: 


‘Half the populace here 


live by brewing of beer 


(And the rest by the drinking, no doubt.)” 


— M. I. Young 
Sydney, N.S. 
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Wass Says government’s tough, 


With no foes, it’s really been rough. 


All those poor MLA’s 


Not knowing their place, 


And no one to call out their bluff. 


— Alex Merrill 
St. Stephen, N.B. 


rom Alberta’s climate so cold 


Came a legend, daring and bold: 


‘“There’s gold in cucumbers 


When grown in large numbers 
But only if government bankrolled.” 


— Lorne Ramsay 
Kensington, PEI. 


ime hangs, and still people pick 


The nasty, the noble lim’rick — 
Two lines introduce 


Two tighten the noose 


Then the bottom drops out with a kick! 


— Jim Benjamin 
Cornwall, PEI. 
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# announcement card with each subscription at no additional cost! 


Call TOLL FREE from anywhere in Atlantic Canada 1-800-565-1700 


Offer good only in Canada. Expires December 29, 1989. 


Business Reply Mail 
No Postage Stamp Necessary 
if mailed in Canada 


Postage will be paid by: 


Atlantic = 
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5502 Atlantic Street 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
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HARRY BRUCE’S COLUMN j 


Remembering Emest Buckler 


mong Maritimers who care about 

their own literature, Ernest Buckler, 

author of The Mountain and the 
Valley, was the finest novelist in the 
history of Atlantic Canada. The fact that 
The Oxford Anthology of Canadian Liter- 
ature, edited in Toronto, excluded him 
in 1973, was an outrageous example of 
the anti-Maritimes myopia of CanLit 
deans. As no less a figure than Margaret 
Laurence told Buckler, “‘“We, and I mean 
writers like me and all the young ones 
as well, owe you so damn much. You 
made it all possible. You showed us how 
to be ourselves. You told us where we 
really lived.” 

The University of Toronto Press is 
publishing Claude Bissell’s Ernest 
Buckler Remembered this fall. Based on 
previously unrevealed correspondence, 
interviews with Buckler’s friends and 
relatives and Bissell’s own memories, the 
book not only shows why Buckler was a 
great writer but also reveals him as tough 
and thinskinned, cranky and warm, funny 
and miserable and all in all, as tortured 
a genius as Canadian literature has ever 
produced. 

No one is better qualified that Bissell 
to tell the world about Buckler. The 
former president of the University of 
Toronto, Bissell is one scholar whose 
prose is mercifully free of such jargon as 
“constitutive paradigm,” ‘‘hermeneutic,”’ 
and “‘self-referentiality”’ Moreover, he 
knew Buckler inside out. 

When The Mountain and the Valley 
appeared in 1952, he called it “‘in many 
respects the best novel that has been 
written in this country.” The following 
summer, he, his wife Christine and his 
six-year-old daughter Deirdre, visited 
Buckler at his house near Bridgetown 
in the Annapolis Valley. That was the 
beginning of an enduring friendship that 
lasted till Buckler died in 1984. 

Until Ernest Buckler Remembered, I 
had no idea just how fantastic Buckler 
was. He was, for instance, not only a 
literary genius but also a mathematical 
genius: “‘Ernest’s sisters recall how their 
father, a quiet man who rarely showed 
his emotions, broke down and wept tears 
of joy when he saw Ernest’s provincial 
exam report — a dazzling, unbroken line 
of almost perfect marks, such as had 
never occurred before in West Dalhousie.” 
Buckler called mathematics ‘‘the only 
clean thing in the world.” 

He had “‘iron self-assurance’’ about 
his writing, and could dance “with deft- 
ness and great brio,’ but he was afraid 
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to make speeches. He was a fine chopper 
of wood, and a lousy driver of cars. He 
pretended to be “‘just a country bump- 
kin,” but was in fact an amazingly well- 
read man who loved recordings of 
Classical plays and opera. He adored Ca- 
nadian actress Kate Reid, and American 
soprano Leontyne Price, and wept at the 
sound of Richard Wagner’s Tristan and 
Isolde. He was shy, and yet his idea of 
a good time was “‘to carry on a perpetual 
symposium, punctuated by food, drink, 
drama, and music.” 

He had little interest in eating, but 
sometimes much interest in boozing. 
During the New York promotion for The 
Mountain and the Valley, he dined at the 
Algonquin Hotel and Sardi’s restaurant, 


For Buckler 
mathematics was 
the “only clean 
thing in the 
world” 


where he sat with Broadway stars Eartha 
Kitt and Uta Hagen. He endured inter- 
views by the most famous American 
journalists and broadcasters, but later 
confessed he’d survived his two weeks 
in Manhattan only by a steady diet of 
martinis. 

Though he regarded the cemetery 
beside a local Anglican church as holy, 
and called it “‘the place I love best,” he 
loathed clergymen. He said, ‘“‘Next to 
rats, ministers are, in my opinion, the 
lowest form of life. . ’” Moreover, he had 
a low opinion of God. Just before his 
mother died, she screamed with terror, 
and he wrote, ‘““We must congratulate 
whoever it is for its superlative technique 
that thinks of things like broken hips and 
dementia and fear for the old, mustn’t 
we.” With reference to God, a character 
in one Buckler novel says, ‘‘I have never 
liked bullies.” 

In his later years, Bissell says, Buckler 
tried ‘‘to erect Nova Scotia into a barrier 
against the modern world he increasingly 
hated.” Buckler wrote that it was in Nova 
Scotia that “‘the windmills of the hearts 
still turn truthfully in the clear breeze.” 


On the other hand — and this will disap- 
point those who think of Buckler as the 
champion of all things bright and blue- 
nose — Bissell says, “Ernest never struck 
me as a fervent Nova Scotian.’ He had 
no use for most Nova Scotia writers, and 
his interest in Cape Breton was so feeble 
he never even visited it. 

Not even his beloved Annapolis Valley 
escaped his contempt. He told Bissell in 
1972 that he was thinking of staging a play 
about the Marquis de Sade at “‘the Apple 
Blossom Festival, to follow what the 
directors of this horrendous event still 
persist in calling ‘semi-religious concerts.’ 
The casting would be easy. There are 
thousands of perfect lunatics within a 
stone’s throw who would superbly 
qualify.” 

As far back as 1936, he decided ‘“‘most 
country people are intolerant to the point 
of persecution, festering inside with old 
hatreds, discontented with their lot and 
jealous of all and sundry who share the 
doubtful delight of the pavements.’ Dec- 
ades later, after he’d befriended three city 
people from Southern Ontario, he told 
them this: 

“You know, of course, that you’ve 
ruined my career. I can never go back to 
celebrate the peasant (which has been my 
stock in trade heretofore) as the exclusive 
salt of the earth. Not since you ‘city 
people’ have shown me how some of you 
can be so much more big-and-capacious 
hearted, so much less mean-spirited, so 
much more restoratively understanding of 
each other’s troubles, so much more 
generous in instinctively generous offers 
to help a troubled guy.” 

Bissell puts the lie to the notion that 
Buckler detested Toronto and owed the 
city nothing. As an actuary for an insur- 
ance company there in the 1930s, he did 
hate his work and he did find Toronto 
stuffy, but it was seeing good theatre at 
Toronto’s Royal Alexandra that “re- 
awakened his literary interests,’ and set 
him on the road to becoming a great 
novelist. 

Moreover, in 1964, he spent a month 
at Bissell’s Toronto house — which is 
more than he ever did at Bissell’s Cape 
Breton house — and “he delighted in the 
alpine serenity” of the Rosedale neigh- 
borhood. Indeed, “‘He became briefly a 
solid middle-class Torontonian,”’ and the 
whole visit was “‘a rediscovery of the 
great world.’ 

Ernest Buckler, a sometimes lover of 
hateful Hog Town? Will wonders never 
cease? 
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ART 


Just liking the feeling 


Joy Laking paints the world as she sees it through the windows of 
her Portaupique, N.S. home in a realistic and convincing style that 
is bringing her work more and more professional recognition 


se 
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Joy Laking. “Not because my paintings 

are easily sold or easily understood.” 
Laking is not being defensive when she 
says this — although criticism is often 
implicit in the question which elicits this 
answer. For her, it is a simple statement 
of fact. 

Nova Scotians became familiar with 
her style in 1985 when her painting 
““Brigitte’s Window” was on the front 
cover of the telephone book. It is a typical 
example of her work. Like many of her 
paintings, it is a view from the inside of 
a window in an old house in the Bass 
River area on the Bay of Fundy. On the 
window ledge, shells, knicknacks, honey- 
suckle in one jar, a rose in another; a 


i paint for my own pleasure,” says artist 
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by Heather Laskey 


prism hanging from the frame; an open 
box on the floor outside a tree and a 
deckchair. All identifiable, domestic and 
unthreatening; absent of, but indicating 
human presence, and executed with tech- 
nical expertise and realistic precision. 
The realism, domesticity and undis- 
turbing familiarity, set Laking apart from 
the mainstream of contemporary art and 
raise some critical eyebrows. It is, how- 
ever, a course on which she set herself 
with absolute self-confidence as being 
true and right for her. It is also bringing 
her work professional recognition and 
public exposure since she had her first 
solo show at Mount St. Vincent Univer- 
sity in 1982. Her seventh, arranged by the 
Art Gallery of Nova Scotia, is travelling 


Paintings clockwise 

from top: Porch Laundry 

and Flamingos, 15 3/4’’ by 21 1/2’’, 
1988 watercolor; Red Rocker, 

17 1/2’’ by 12’’, 1988 watercolor; 
Glorious Summer, 21 1/4’ by 141/4’’, 
1988 watercolor 


around the province until May next year. 

Her instinct to follow her own path 
has been firm since she attended univer- 
sity. ““When I studied art, it was all very 
conceptual and experimental, says 
Laking. “The idea behind what you were 
doing was important, but producing any- 
thing was irrelevant. Everyone else was 
into conceptualism and drugs and here I 
was straight and a realist. The other stu- 
dents thought they were different. Actu- 
ally it was I who was the odd one out.” 

She was born in 1950 and brought up 
in Owen Sound, Ont., ““Group of Seven 
country — particularly Tom Thomson. 
When I see a jackpine in cedar swamps 
I feel nostalgic.’ Her home was one in 
which painting was considered a normal 
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activity. “I thought every house had an 
art drawer, and presumed everyone had 
access to art materials.’ Her mother was 
a commercial artist before marriage but 
in the manner of the time, she abandoned 
her career after she had children. ‘“‘Even 
though she often drew and painted, 
mother did not take her art seriously and 
she died before she could develop as an 
artist.” 

Laking moved to Nova Scotia with her 
husband Ron, a landscape architect, after 
she graduated in 1972. They settled in an 
old house at Portaupique, near Bass River 
at the head of the Bay of Fundy. It is out 
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Since 1974, Woodcraft Manufacturing Limited has earned 
the distinction of being Atlantic Canada’s premier source 
of fine handcrafted wooden furniture. Dovetailing, 
Lamello jointery, and high-quality no-mar finishes — all 
trademarks of Woodcraft’s fine furniture — guarantee that 


Expect the Best 
from Woodcra 


of what she sees in this area — from its 
wild flowers to its white clapboard houses 
— that the subject matter of her paintings 


now derives. 
She is exclusively a watercolorist, a 


technique which she taught herself — art 
school having failed to instruct its pupils 


in such practical matters. And because 
she did not know the proper way to use 
it, she has developed an unusual ap- 
proach. Instead of the traditional method 
in which the painter starts with light 
colours and moves to dark, she does the 
other way round. The effect, particulary 
in her white-dominated winter paintings, 


> > 


your beautiful Woodcraft investment will remain a solid one i” 
for generations to come. Call today to receive our free colour catalogue. 


A complete line of 
quality Nova Scotia 
furniture in oak, maple 
and pine. 
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Woodcraft 
Factory Store 


Hatchet Lake, Prospect Rd. 
Halifax Co, NS B3L 4J2 
Telephone (902) 852-3331 

Call toll-free in NS, NB and 
PEI 1-800-565-1200 


achieves what she describes as a ‘‘maxi- 
mum luminosity and crispness.” 

Porches and windows are featured in 
many of her paintings. ‘“They are transi- 
tions between outside and inside. I like 
windows,” she says. “‘I think of paintings 
being a window into my life.” They are 
also, of course, windows into the lives 
of those who inhabit the buildings. Yet 
her paintings are unintrusive and reveal 
only the tastes and possessions but 
nothing of the passions and personalities 
of those within. 

In the first years of her own marriage, 
Laking seemed to be following her 
mother’s footsteps — she worked in 
advertising, designed catalogues and 
manuals and illustrated government- 
sponsored children’s booklets — yet her 
purpose was different. “Everything I did 
was to support my painting. And it gave 
me eight years to develop a style.” Also 
like her mother, she left her job after the 
first of her three children was born. But, 
unlike her mother, Laking has always 
taken her art seriously and by dint of 
organization and self-discipline, she co- 
ordinates her painting with the role of 
homemaker. 

Every day Joy Laking gets up at 5 
a.m. and paints. “‘It’s not too unreason- 
able. I stop at 9 a.m., have breakfast with 
Yolande (her youngest child, aged 4). 
Then correspondence — the business of 
art. Lunch at 12 p.m. Yolande sleeps from 
1 to 3, and I paint again then.” 

During the school year she keeps the 
other two children, Kelsey, 9 and Danica, 
7, at home one day a week to teach them 
herself. “For instance, one day last spring 
we went on the pond in a rubber boat, 
watching the peepers and toads mate. We 
took photos, brought some of the frogs 
home and bred them and we did art work. 
It was practical biology and drawing- 
painting class. I think that if parents don’t 
add to education, then children are not 
getting a great deal. “I feel so privileged 
that I can do what I am doing — com- 
bining my work and being at home with 
the children.” 

Could she live on what she earns from 
her work? ‘“‘Oh yes”’ she replies empha- 
tically. ““The last few years have been 
wonderful. The moment I started to have 
show, they began to sell. When I had a 
solo show at the Royal Botanical Gardens 
at Burlington [Ontario] I sold 30 paintings 
at the preview and the rest after.” 

To those who suggest that she chose 
the style and content of her paintings in 
order to make them commercially attrac- 
tive, she responds that it is “‘a nice bene- 
fit” that she has buyers but that if she did 
not like what she was doing she would 
not have worked at her painting for 10 
years before she had her first show. “‘It’s 
like a wonderful vacation when I’m doing 
it. ’'m transported into another world. I 
just like the feeling of it.” 
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ucy ways to spice up meals 


From sweet to hot, the sauces made by Greg Brooks 


at Canning, N. S.’s Constant Creation are 


creating admirers nation-wide 


OIOHd SSIaM 


by Wendy Elliott 


decade ago, Constant Creation, a 

company that specializes in distinc- 

tive sauces, was firmly in the 
sweets business. But times — and pop- 
ular tastes — have changed. 

Today, the Canning, N.S. enterprise 
markets just as many hot sauces as 
dessert sauces. Co-owners Greg Brooks 
and Maryse Hudon have noticed that 
what might appear at first to be stereo- 
typical is, in fact, accurate: women cus- 
tomers tend to pick out the sweeter 
sauces, while men go for the more 
‘‘macho’’ hot sauces. 

Brooks feels that most people are 
looking for a new taste experience, re- 
gardless of their sex or taste buds. The 
refined liquids prepared by Brooks in his 
Appletree Landing restaurant offer just 
that and they have attempted to do the 
same with Constant Creation. 
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For the initiated, the foremost appeal 
in Brooks’ array of sauces is their knock- 
out taste and natural wholesomeness. A 
quick stir-fry becomes a company meal 
simply with the addition of Cajun Sauce 
with Red Wine, while a ho-hum dessert 
is transformed when topped with Wild 
Blueberry Rum Sauce. 

A self-taught chef, Brooks began 
experimenting with gourmet dessert 
toppings in the late 1970s. One of 
his earliest creations, Maple Cream 
Sauce, won him national recognition last 
spring by the Canadian Specialty Food 
Association. 

Brooks first delved into cooking as a 
boy growing up in the Bahamas. He likes 
to recall his preparation of green 
chocolate fudge at the age of eight as an 
early lesson in ‘‘appetite appeal.’’ He 
also remembers picking his own coconut 
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for use in a recipe, an early sign of a trait 
that he’s maintained — an insistence on 
detail and fresh ingredients. 

A palate formed in the tropics has 
produced an international flavor in both 
the restaurant menu and the lineup of 16 
sauces prepared by Brooks and Hudon. 
The not-for-the-fainthearted Szechuan 
Sauce with Sherry is one example. Not 
content with one or two peppers, he 
concocted a sauce with seven different 
peppers “‘that explodes all the way 
down.”’ 

Brooks likes to stress that his recipes 
are not traditional. They are all his 
inventions and not his grandmother’s. 
The hot sauces were created, he says, to 
represent specific flavor principles or 
geographic regions. 

While each dessert sauce was an 
experiment with a different fresh fruit, 
Brooks aims to refine a taste that isn’t 
“too sweet.’’ Usually, he adds a liqueur, 
‘‘to amplify or give depth to the fruit 
flavor.”’ 

Hudon also points out that an eight 
ounce bottle of Raspberry Sauce with 
Grand Marnier contains a pound of 
raspberries and less than one ounce of 
sugar. Unlike a jam, these sauces are 
preserved in a hot water bath. 

The process of saucemaking varies 
with each sauce. Some recipes, like the 
one for Hot Pepper Sauce, call for aging. 
The common process is the same though; 
Brooks extracts and clarifies pure juices, 
which are then flavored with spices and 
liqueurs. The ingredients are thickened 
and before processing Brooks suspends 
whole fruit in the sauce. 

Brooks and Hudon proudly leave out 
all preservatives, artificial colours and 
flavor enhancers. Using a variety of 
Annapolis Valley fresh foods, the duo 
chop, cut and peel between eight and 10 
tons of raw ingredients each year. ‘‘Just 
imagine,’’ says Brooks, ‘‘chopping 50 
pounds of garlic.’’ 

All of the dessert sauces are taste 
sensations when used as a topping on 
cheesecakes or crepes. Brooks even 
recommends the Raspberry Sauce with 
Grand Marnier as a marinade in chicken. 
‘“You can see it. It’s red and it has a 
raspberry taste.’’ The same sauce is a 
summertime favorite for frozen raspberry 
daiquiris. 

Brooks calls his Hot Lemon Sauce 
my answer to barbecue sauce.’’ It 
works well when basted on meat. It also 
makes a powerful addition to sautéed 
scallops or haddock. And right out of the 
bottle this sauce is an excellent dip. 

When Brooks started making sauces 
in his restaurant kitchen 10 years ago, 
he began with three easy to obtain, 
locally grown fruits — raspberry, blue- 
berry, and cherry. They were all tested 
on paying customers, to unanimous 
approval. 
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Then he developed the Maple Cream 
Sauce so it had the texture of ‘‘velvet 
candy.’’ All four sauces were frequently 
served, so Brooks decided to go on the 
road selling his creations at Christmas 
craft markets. At his first market in 1983, 
200 gift packs disappeared in six hours. 
They still go to major craft fairs in the 
region but Hudon says a mail order 
business, with their trademark triangular 
boxes, is their main vehicle for 
distribution. 

Today, the restaurant (which was the 
start of it all) is only open seasonally. 
This year, it closed on Labour Day, so 
Hudon and Brooks could concentrate on 
saucemaking. But it will continue to serve 
as a source of immediate feedback. ‘‘I’m 
always talking to the people in the 
restaurant,’’ says Brooks. But he and 
Hudon also fall back on their own 
discriminating tastes and desire for a 
healthy lifestyle when developing new 
sauces. Brooks promises the lineup of 
sauces will constantly change, because 
his philosophy is ‘‘to create new things.”’ 


Szechuan Scallop Stir Fry 
10 oz. of cleaned scallops 
one purple onion, cut in wedges 
one large carrot, cut in %’’ diagonal 
slices 
’2 green pepper cut in one inch squares 
’4 red sweet pepper 
one stalk celery in 4% inch diagonal slices 
20 roasted blanched almonds 
One stalk bok choy 
one small firm tomato in wedges 
3 Tbsp. Szechuan Sauce with Sherry 
In a preheated wok or large non-stick 
frying pan add a tbsp. of vegetable oil. 
Sauté the scallops for one minute over 
high heat, scoop them out and put them 
aside. Begin adding the rest of the 
ingredients in order, waiting 30 seconds 
between each addition and either tossing 
or stir frying constantly. 

Add the cooked scallops back in at the 
very end, wait 30 seconds, and serve in 
a ring of Basmati rice. If someone likes 
theirs extra hot, serve extra sauce on the 
side. 


Substitute Szechuan Sauce 
Add oil to the wok and fry in it — 
1 inch ginger root, peeled and finely 
sliced 
4 cloves of garlic, thinly sliced 
2 to 10 whole dried chillies or crushed 
chillies to taste 

Remove the husks and put to the side. 
Prepare the following sauce. 


Combine: 
1 oz. dry sherry 
1 oz. natural soy sauce 
2 oz. apple cider or water 
1 tsp. cornstarch 
Use this mixture as you would the 


szechuan sauce. If you really enjoy spicy 

food add the husks of ginger, garlic, and 

chillies back in; if you prefer it medium 

hot, leave them out. Or, place the husks 

in a dish on the table and let people help 
themselves. Serves two. 


Raspberry Strips of Chicken 
Remove the skin and bone from some 
chicken breasts. Use 2 oz. of meat per 
person as an appetizer, 4 or 5 oz. as a 
main course. 

Pound out the breasts until they are '4 
inch thick and cut in strips. Sauté quick- 
ly for 3 minutes, in as little butter as 
possible. Cook them no more than one 
layer deep. If necessary, fry them in two 
or three batches. Add about % oz. per 
main course serving of Raspberry Sauce 
with Grand Marnier. Heat for a minute 
and serve. As this is a delicately flavour- 
ed dish, it should be served with 
something light like plain white Basmati 
rice and maybe fiddleheads with toasted 
almonds. 


Substitute Raspberry Sauce 
Mash and strain through a fine mesh 
sieve one cup of raspberries. Add 1 tsp. 
of cornstarch to the juice and 2 tsp. of 
sugar. Bring to a simmer, stirring con- 
stantly. Remove from the heat and add 
’ oz. Grand Marnier. Use as above. 


Hot Lemon Duck 
This first step should be done either the 
night before or the morning of the day 
you are going to serve your meal. 

Cut up one whole duck at the joints. 
Slash through the skin in one inch gashes 
right to the bone where the meat is 
thickest. Toss the meat in the juice of one 
lemon and fresh ground black pepper to 
taste. Place in a small container with a 
tight fitting lid and refrigerate. Remove 
from fridge about an hour before cooking 
time. 

Heat oven to 350°F. Drain the mari- 
nade and discard. Toss the duck pieces 
in 2 oz. of Hot Lemon Sauce. Position 
them with the skin side up on a rack over 
a pan and place in oven. Bake for 1% 
hours. At the 1 hour mark pierce the skin 
of each piece thoroughly and deeply with 
a fork. This permits much of the fat to 
escape. Baste the pieces with more Hot 
Lemon Sauce every 5 minutes for the last 
15 minutes of cooking time. Remove 
when done (test as for chicken) and serve 
with more sauce on the side for dipping. 


Substitute Lemon Sauce 

4 cloves of garlic, crushed 
juice of two lemons, rind of one 
Y% tsp. cayenne or crushed chillies 
3 oz. of honey 
1 oz. of water 
1 tsp. cornstarch 

Mix ingredients cold, bring to a sim- 
mer until smooth and slightly thick. 
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Symptoms of environmental hypersensitivity can range 
from a Slight allergic reaction to total debilitation and those who 
suffer from it say it’s time to recognize the disease as real 


Battling syndromes and skeptics 
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by Richard Starr 

arol MacKinnon’s experience is 

typical of those who believe 

they suffer from environmental 
hypersensitivity. 

When she was in her twenties the 
Lower Sackville, N.S. teacher came down 
with hay fever. She began to develop other 
allergies. Five years ago her health 
became much worse. She developed 
asthma and a range of other symptoms, 
including severe headaches, intestinal 
problems, unexplained pain and swelling 
in her joints, poor concentration, im- 
paired co-ordination and speech dysfunc- 
tion. She became too sick to work. “I 
felt like every system of my body was 
affected.” 

The response that MacKinnon receiv- 
ed from the medical profession was 
typical. She made repeated trips to her 


family doctor, underwent a battery of tests 


and visited several specialists. None of 
them helped her or made a diagnosis. In 


fact, she says, the doctors didn’t even | 


think she was sick. 

“‘T was told there was nothing wrong 
with me and to go back to work.’ 

But MacKinnon’s body couldn’t 
handle the stress of a workplace, so she 
continued to search for relief. Eventual- 
ly, through a nutritionist in Halifax, 
MacKinnon heard about environmental 
hypersensitivity. 

Environmental hypersensitivity — also 
known as Total Allergy Syndrome or the 
Twentieth Century Disease — is a con- 
cept that was first advanced about 30 
years ago by a maverick Chicago allergist 
named Theron Randolph. Dr. Randolph 
believes that pollution of the environment 
by chemicals is a major source of the 
chronic illnesses that seem to inflict so 
many people. 

The diagnosis of environmental 
hypersensitivity is based on the theory 
that non-toxic levels of chemicals com- 
bine with other factors in certain suscep- 
tible people to create a “‘load”’ that affects 
the body’s immune system. Common 
foods (like corn, wheat, milk and eggs), 
emotional stress or viruses may con- 
tribute to the “‘load,’ as well as exposure 
to substances like diesel fumes, wood 
smoke, synthetic fibers, pesticides or 
fresh paint. 

The symptoms of environmental 
hypersensitivity may run the gamut from 
depression, irritability, inability to con- 
centrate, fatigue, drowsiness, respiratory 
problems, headache, muscle and joint 
pain, swelling, heart palpitations and even 
psychosis. The symptoms — often 
debilitating — may last for years. 

Practitioners schooled in the diagnosis 
and treatment of environmental hypersen- 
sitivity are called clinical ecologists. Most 
are medical doctors. There are a number 
of centres where they can receive train- 
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ing. Two of the best-known are the En- 
vironmental Health Centre in Dallas, 
Texas and the Breakspeare Hospital for 
Allergies and Environmental Medicine 
near London, England. 

Since there were no trained clinical 
ecologists in Atlantic Canada, Carol 
MacKinnon decided to seek treatment 
from a doctor in Mississauga, near 
Toronto. Her treatment consisted of a 
series of about 25 tests over a one-week 
period to determine what substances 
she was sensitive to. Clinical ecologists 
employ what are called ‘provocative 
tests.” Extracts of food or chemicals 
to which the patient is routinely exposed 
are placed under the tongue. If the extract 


Environmentally 
ill people are 
not only failed 
by the medical 
system but they 
are often left in 


financial distress 


provokes a reaction, smaller and smaller 
doses are administered until the symp- 
toms are relieved or “‘neutralized.’ These 
small doses keep the symptoms in check, 
even if the patient comes in contact with 
the offending substance. 

Based on the results of her tests, Carol 
MacKinnon was advised not to eat certain 
foods and to avoid exposure to some 
soaps, synthetic clothing or carpets and 
any furniture made of pine or pressboard. 
She was prescribed serums to neutralize 
the effects of substances — like pesticides 
or diesel fumes — that she couldn’t avoid 
entirely. 

In severe cases patients are placed in 
specially designed “ecological units” 
which provide them with a clean, 
uncontaminated environments, at a cost 


see 


of $10,000-$50,000 a month. Carol 
MacKinnon did not face those kinds of 
costs, but had to pay her own way to 
Mississauga for the initial treatment and 
a follow-up visit. She had to pay for the 
tests and serums. She even decided to sell 
her house and buy one with hardwood 
floors and electric heat. But for a long 
time, she thought her money and her 
effort had been wasted. 

‘The recovery period was very long 
and very slow,’ she says. ““The first three 
months were particularly bad. I was quite 
discouraged for a long time.” 

But after three years of illness, 
MacKinnon started feeling better. 
Although she still has to maintain her 
dietary regime and avoid certain sub- 
stances she’s now sufficiently recovered 
to work full time. She is also well enough 
to serve as president of the Halifax- 
Dartmouth Branch of the Allergy and 
Environmental Health Association. 

The association, with about 100 
members in the metropolitan Halifax- 
Dartmouth area, is lobbying for better 
treatment of the environmentally hyper- 
sensitive. The association’s past pre- 
sident, Carol MacAskill, estimates there 
are over 200 people who suffer from the 
illness in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, and says the numbers are increas- 
ing. ““We’re getting more and more calls 
all the time as the environment becomes 
more polluted,’ says MacAskill. 

Many of the victims of environmental 
hypersensitivity have had to leave the 
region to get treatment, either in Ontario 
or at American clinics. In the summer of 
1989 alone two people from Nova 
Scotia — Andrea Wells of Ship Harbour 
and Shaune Clarke of Dartmouth — 
spent time at the Environmental Health 
Centre in Dallas. People like them face 
a double whammy: the traditional health 
care system not only fails to make them 
well, it often leaves them in financial 
distress. 

The fight to get treatment for people 
with environmental illness within the 
health care system has been a difficult 
one. Most doctors have refused to accept 
the scientific validity of Dr. Randolph’s 
theories. As Dr. Henry Bland, a 
consultant with the Nova Scotia Depart- 
ment of Health and Fitness puts it: 
“There’s no hard scientific evidence 
supporting much of what they say..:when 
you get to looking at the actual 
mechanism of what happens that’s where 
you get stuck.” 

At the heart of the issue is a 60-year- 
old dispute about allergies. The term 
allergy was first coined in 1906 to 
describe the reaction a person had to a 
substance that is usually harmless to other 
people. White blood cells defend the body 
from foreign substances (called antigens) 
by producing antibodies. Normally this 
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happens only against harmful invaders 
like viruses or bacteria. In the allergic 
person, the immune system produces 
antibodies against harmless substances 
like pollen, dust or molds. 

In the 1920s allergists divided into two 
camps: those who maintained that an 
allergic reaction must involve an 
antibody-antigen response and _ practi- 
tioners who treated people for allergies 
even when immunological reactions could 
not be demonstrated. Traditional allergies 
to things like pollens, dust and molds are 
marked by the appearance of antibodies 
in the blood. The allergies recognized and 
treated by Dr. Randolph and his followers 
are not. Thus, critics claim that clinical 
ecologists are diagnosing people as 
allergic without adequate proof . 

If the scientific basis of the diagnosis 
is shaky, so is the foundation of the 
treatment method. Clinical ecologists 
themselves admit that they don’t know 
why the provocative/neutralizing techni- 
que works. But they insist the experience 
of hundreds of patients proves that it does. 
They also maintain that it’s just a matter 
of time before everyone comes to accept 
the validity of their claims. They point to 
the example of Ignaz Philipp Semmel- 
weis, the nineteenth-century Hungarian 
physician who found that if he washed his 
hands before delivering babies, the 
mothers usually didn’t die of childbirth 
fever. Other doctors ridiculed his ideas, 
at least until Louis Pasteur showed the 
connection between germs and disease. 

Despite the optimism of the clinical 
ecologists and a lot of media exposure in 
the 1980s, the medical establishment 
doesn’t appear to be changing its views. 
In the last few years, three major studies 
have come to the conclusion that clinical 
ecology is speculative and unproven. For 
example, the Ontario government’s Ad 
Hoc Committee on Environmental 
Hypersensitivity Disorders, which report- 
ed in 1985 and 1986, said that scientific 
support for Dr. Randolph’s theories about 
the cause of illness was ‘“‘at best 
hypothetical.’ Furthermore, said the 
report, “‘the majority of techniques for 
evaluating the patients and the treatments 
espoused are unproven.” 

The result of this official skepticism 
is the slow growth of clinical ecology in 
Canada. A few years ago there were just 
20 practitioners in this country, most of 
those in Ontario. But the dearth of clinical 
ecologists isn’t the only problem. Most 
provincial governments will not insure 
many of the services provided by clinical 
ecologists or the travel costs incurred in 
getting treatment. And even if a clinical 
ecologist is practising under Medicare, 
the fee schedule compensates them 
disproportionately for the extra time they 
spend examining a patient — only about 
$17 for an hour’s consultation. 
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Carol Mackinnon was ill for three years and must avoid many substances to stay healthy 


Governments haven’t completely 
ignored the plight of the environmentally 
hypersensitive. In recent years, at least 
three people in the Atlantic Provinces 
have convinced provincial health depart- 
ments to send them to Dallas. But health 
officials were not pleased with the results 
of the treatment, or the cost — about 
$65,000 for one of the patients. So when 
Carol MacAskill’s group approached the 
Nova Scotia government in 1986 on 
behalf of two other people who wanted 
to get treatment in Dallas, the government 
Said no. 

Instead, the Nova Scotia government 
asked a committee of local doctors for 
advice on what to do. After examining the 
patients and the literature the committee 
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concluded six months later that the 
patients were indeed ill. But the majority 
of committee members wouldn’t buy the 
diagnosis of environmental hyper- 
sensitivity. So the government set up 
another committee of doctors to treat 
people who complained of environmental 
hypersensitivity. 

It has proven no friendlier to the 
concept of environmental hypersensitivity 
than its predecessor. After nearly three 
years, the committee has finished 
evaluating 15 of the 75 patients referred 
to it. The committee chairperson, Halifax 
physician Kempton Hayes, told the media 
last June that all 15 cases to that point 
could be explained “‘without having to 
resort to this diagnosis of environmental 
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sensitivity.’ In a subsequent letter to 
Health Minister David Nantes, Dr. Hayes 
went further, claiming that the clinical 
ecologists’ main treatment method 
amounts to homeopathy, “which has been 
scientifically discredited for over 150 
years and is considered by many to be 
quackery.” 

Now people who believe they have 
environmental hypersensitivity are 
pinning their hopes on Dr. Gerald Ross, 
a former general practitioner in the 
Annapolis Valley community of New 
Minas, who has spent two years training 
in clinical ecology in both Dallas and the 
Breakspeare Hospital. 

Ross says he became environmentally 
hypersensitive in 1982 from drinking tap 
water after his community’s water supply 
became contaminated with dry cleaning 
fluid. After more than three years of 
illness — during which he was hospitaliz- 
ed and frequently unable to work — Ross 
went to the Environmental Health Centre 
for treatment. Three weeks in the clinic 
put him on the road to recovery and Ross 
became a believer in clinical ecology. 

Ross is a graduate of Dalhousie 
Medical school, and was active in the 
Medical Society of Nova Scotia. That 
orthodox background helped convince the 
Nova Scotia government to pay for two 
years of training in clinical ecology, on 
the condition that when he finished he 
would return to Nova Scotia to practice. 
Ross intended to return in 1989, but the 
plan was derailed, at least partly by harsh 
criticism levelled at clinical ecology by 
his more orthodox former colleagues. 
Instead, he returned to Dallas to practice. 

Fortunately for Ross and his would- 
be patients, not everyone in the health 
care system is so skeptical. The Valley 
Health Services Association has agreed 
to let him set up a clinic at the Miller 
Hospital in Kentville, and the provincial 
health department has agreed that Ross 
will be paid a salary rather than fees for 
services to facilitate longer consultations 
with patients. 

Health Department officials are 
optimistic that Ross will set up shop in 
Nova Scotia in 1990. Despite the lack of 
any hard evidence that his specialty 
works, health officials are prepared to let 
Ross operate within the health care 
system. ““You have to be open-minded 
about it,’ says department consultant 
Bland. 

And that open-mindedness is 
welcome news for Carol MacKinnon and 
the other members of the Allergy and 
Environmental Health Association. 

“We know there are a lot of scientific 
problems,’ she says. “That doesn’t 
concern us. All we know as patients is 
that the diagnosis and treatment leads 
us to feeling better and getting back 
to work.” 
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hat do wax linen thread, polished 

linen cord fiber and porcupine quills 
have in common? They’re all used by 
Joleen Gordon of Dartmouth, N.S. to 
make award winning baskets. 

Gordon, a research associate at the 
Nova Scotia Museum, has been studying 
traditional basketry for 15 years. Six years 
ago she became interested in contempo- 
rary basketry and for the last three years 
she’s been using the same materials and 
two techniques to make her unusual and 
thought-provoking designs. “It’s amazing 
when you push a technique to its limits, 
what you discover, ’she says. 

But why porcupine quills? Because 
they’re fascinating, she says. They’re also 
dangerous. Once a quill got caught in her 
skirt band and worked its way into her 
skin. She ended up in Dartmouth Emer- 


\ ature shapes the hobby of Ed Thomas 
of Grand Manan, N. B. He makes 
chairs, mostly from alders, and never 
shapes a single piece. This nimble, wiry 
man pictures a chair in his mind, and 
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Gordon enjoys international success as a basket maker 


packing his handsaw, goes for long walks 
all over the island to find the exact curve 
or bend to fit the picture. One chair 
features spruce roots as arms. 

Ed is 92. After 55 years of lobster 


At 92, Ed Thomas is crafting unique chairs from materials that give ‘raw’ new meaning 
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gency to have it pulled out. 

Despite the danger, she’s 
developed a technique to 
make her an internationally 
known basket maker. Last 
year she entered some of her 
baskets in the 7th Interna- 
tional Miniature Textile Bien- 
nial. The competition is 
usually held for loom weav- 
ing, but Gordon says she 
wanted to challenge the 
system and so she sent her 
baskets “‘just for fun.’ The 
surprise came when she was 
told that she had won the 
prize for the whole exhibi- 
tion. Her winning baskets 
are now on display in the 
Keptar Gallery in Szom- 
bathely, Hungary. 


But you don’t have to go 
all the way to Hungary to see 
her baskets because they will 
be displayed at the Lunen- 
burg Art Gallery in Novem- 
ber. Gordon says she still 
finds it hard sending her 
work away: ““You spend so 

Sea long making one, you sort of 
Sees gct attached to it. And when 
; you have to send them off to 
exhibitions, it’s like sending 
your kids off.” 

— Amanda Seguin 
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fishing he is still on the go, doing his own 
cooking, gardening and driving his 
pickup truck. This well-known resident 
reads a lot and writes frequent letters to 
the editor of the Saint John Telegraph- 
Journal. But best of all, he likes making 
the furniture that intrigues guests and 
reflects his meticulous attention to detail. 

The wood Ed gathers hangs in his 
basement for a year, ‘‘so when it is made 
up it won’t check [split],;’ he explains. The 
wood seasons with the bark on, then it 
is removed with a draw knife. Then Ed 
goes over the pieces with a coarse rasp, 
progressing to finer files, sandpaper, and 
ending with steel wool. Once the wood 
has the smoothness claimed for babies’ 
bottoms, Ed finishes it with four or five 
coats of polyurethane. 

He puts the furniture together by 
drilling and gluing. Nails are used only 
for starting and finishing the rope backs 
and seats. The one power tool in his 
workshop is a drill. 

Ed has made about a dozen chairs. 
Following the year of seasoning the wood, 
it takes him months to complete one. He 
recently began to sell them at a local 
market and now and then presents one to 
a lucky friend. 

Ed says his hobby provides great 
pleasure. ‘““There’s no other objective, is 
there? I love every minute of it.”’ 

— Joan Barberis 
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f patience and resolve are noble charac- 

teristics, then Jacob Dyke of Eastport, 
Nfld., is a man to be envied. Whether 
he’s repairing a watch, supervising the 
construction of a hospital, refitting a fur 
coat, or using his antique tin-smith tools, 
his determination to do things right ulti- 
mately results in a job well done. 

Since retirement, Jacob has spent 
many hours at his wood-working hobby. 
He has successfully tackled many dif- 
ferent projects, but by far the most inter- 
esting has been a model of a Labrador 
schooner — the Bessie Louise. The origi- 
nal ship was a 75-foot, 61-ton two-master. 
It carried a crew of 10 and was skippered 
by Jacob’s father for two seasons. 

With only memory to rely on, and a 
68-year old faded photograph, Jacob 
personally constructed most of the 15,000 
pieces that form the schooner. After more 
than 800 hours spanning an eight-month 
period the model emerged under full sail. 
Even more remarkable is the fact that all 
the parts are fully functional. Jacob says 
that working on the scale model was not 
much different from the real thing. 

The schooner’s decking, hull and 
housings are planked with one-eighth 
inch-wide boards carefully molded from 
Newfoundland white birch. More than 
600 miniature nails help hold the vessel 
together. Just about everything from the 
dead eyes and rigging to the rudder iron 
works is handmade. Jacob used his home- 
made forceps, homemade lathe (for 


here’s no doubt that the 1980s is the 

decade of video. And for Lloyd 
MacDonald, a 21-year-old business 
student at the University of Prince 
Edward Island, making videos of the 
horse races at the Charlottetown Driving 
Park could prove to be a lucrative busi- 
ness at some future date. 

The project started in 1987, when the 
owner of a Charlottetown restaurant 
thought videotaped horse races might 
bring Island horse racing enthusiasts to 
the restaurant on Saturday afternoons. 
Lloyd MacDonald’s father was a friend 
of the owner and suggested to his son that 
he give it a try. Armed with a portable 
video camera and his mother’s VCR, 
MacDonald perched himself in the 
judges’ stand at the CDP and on April 30, 
1987 taped his first horse race. 

When horsemen realized the enjoy- 
ment they got from seeing the races on 
video, requests poured in for copies. 
Soon, MacDonald was taping the races 
on a regular basis and selling copies for 
$10. He collected a bonus of a twelve-inch 
pizza per night from the restaurant owner. 

In the two years since he started, 
MacDonald has formed his own company 
(L.FJ. Productions) and created a com- 
puter program that gives a complete on- 
screen line-up of horses plus detailed 
information on individual horses. The 
video effects are accompanied by live 
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sists of almost 15,000 working pieces = handmade by Jacob Dyke 
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turning the barrels and puncheons) and 
his homemade electric drill and mini-drill 
bits. The intricate detail is captivating to 
even the most casual observer. 

Jacob says the Bessie Louise provided 
him with many enjoyable hours. When 
asked the secret of accomplishing such 


commentary and race calls by track 
announcer Kevin “‘Boomer”’ Gallant. 
MacDonald says he’s developed a 
great rapport with the horse racing com- 
munity, and now finds himself frequently 
doing videos of their daughters’ wed- 
dings. He says it’s a good sideline for his 
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tedious and meticulous tasks, he quietly 
offers a simple down-to-earth philosophy: 
‘When you want to do something, get 
at it and keep at it until it’s done. When 
you make a mistake go back, and do it 

over until you get it right.” 
— David Elliott 


production company. So far, MacDonald 
has invested $10,000 in equipment and 
high-quality tape. He says, “I’m not 
making a lot of money yet, but I will. And 
I was finally able to give my mother back 
her VCR.” 

— Kathy Jorgensen 
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Lloyd MacDonald is selling his racing videos for $10 a copy and gets free pizza to boot 
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Tastes and preferences are changing 
rapidly across Canada, and Atlantic 
Insight’s recipe contest is changing 
too! This year we’re looking for 
recipes featuring new products, new 
flavours and healthier eating. 

Our new Atlantic Insight recipe 
contest is a chance for you to share 
a nutritious adaptation of a tradi- 
tional recipe, or an original recipe 
that has become a healthy favorite. 

By sending us your recipes, and 
the story behind them, you will 
qualify to win a cook’s dream 
weekend! Points will be awarded for 
originality, taste and nutritional 
value. 

Twelve finalists will be flown to 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island 
via Air Nova where they will enjoy an 
exciting weekend preparing their 
recipes at the Culinary Institute of 
Canada. Prizes will be presented to 
all finalists and grand prizes will be 
awarded to the first, second and 
third place winners. 


Eine 


Prepare your winning recipes | at the Culinary 
Institute of Canada, Holland College 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Recipe must be based on in- 
egredients you have obtained in 
Atlantic Canada. 


Each entry must be accom- 
epanied by a brief description of 
the story behind the recipe — its 
origins, and how you have adapted 
and modified it. 


Each recipe must be original or 
eone you have adapted. 


4 Entry must state appropriate 
efood category (see categories 


listed). 


5 Please supply imperial measure. 
® 


All entries become the property 

eof Insight Publishing Limited 
and will not be returned. We may 
modify entry as appropriate for pub- 
lication. 


Recipe must not contain brand 
enames. 


Entries should be postmarked 
eno later than February 1, 1990. 


G Enter aS many recipes as you 
ewish. Each recipe must be ac- 
companied by a separate entry form 
or facsimile for eligibility. 


10 Decision of the judges is 
e final. 


] Contest is open to any 

e Canadian resident, except 
employees of Insight Publishing 
Limited, or sponsors of the contest 
and their employees. 


12 Each entry must be signed 
eby entrant to confirm 
acceptance that he/she grants 
Insight Publishing Limited the right 
to publish’ recipe without 
compensation. 


] Recipes must be submitted 

ealong with entry form, 
legibly written, printed or preferably 
typed (double spaced) on white 8 1/2 
x 11" paper. 


Fly to PEI courtesy of Air Nova — the official airline of the 1990 Atlantic Insight recipe contest 


ATLANTIC INSIGHT’S FOURTH ANNUAL 


ECIPECONTEST 


Hf Contestants must be willing 
eto participate in promotional 
events related to the contest. 


] Contestants submitting 

erecipes in the james, jellies, 
preserves and pickles category must 
send samples with entry. 


Send entries to: 

Insight Publishing Limited 
5502 Atlantic Street 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 

B3H 1G4 


ENTRY FORM 1 esi acc 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CODE 
PHONE NO. 


OPC SPE UIP fe etree er 
(Signature grants Insight Publishing the 
right to publish your entry) 

NAME OF RECIPE 

ATLANTIC CANADIAN INGREDIENTS 


CATEGORY (please check only one) 

Q) Eggs, Meat, Fish and Poultry 

Q) Soups, Chowders and Casseroles 

Q) Appetizers, Salads and Vegetables 

Q) Breads and Muffins 

) Jams, Jellies, Preserves and Pickles 
Q) Desserts 
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BUSINESS 


Molasses still major part 


of business after 100 years 


Reduced home baking in the past 30 years has meant a shift in 
molasses marketing away from retail demand to industrial use 


by Gavin Murphy 
ree trade with the United States may 
open doors for many Atlantic Can- 
ada businesses, but not at Saint 
John’s Crosby Molasses Company 
Limited. Since Crosby’s pure Barbados 
“Gold Star” fancy molasses is not manu- 
factured in either Canada or the United 
States, it is exempt from the Free Trade 
Agreement. ‘“‘Molasses isn’t considered 
a Canadian or American product,’ 
explains Jim Crosby, company president. 
“The content rules do not apply as 
molasses is made in the West Indies and 
imported into Canada.” 

But that’s no great hardship for 
Crosby’s Molasses. The long-established 
family firm has virtually saturated the 
Canadian market outside of Quebec and 
is now cautiously targeting the North- 
eastern United States for future growth. 

The company’s roots go back to the 
last century when L.G. Crosby entered 
the import-export business in Yarmouth, 
N.S. In those days, Yarmouth was a 
thriving seaport along the north-south 
trade routes of the British Empire. 
Schooners laden with Maritime salt, fish 
and lumber sailed to the Caribbean and 
returned with cargoes of raw sugar, rum 
and molasses. 

The company moved to Saint John in 
1896 to take advantage of its superior 
harbor facilities and closer proximity to 
the growing markets of New England and 
Central Canada. Crosby’s was incorpo- 
rated in 1906 and moved to its present 
Rothesay Avenue site in 1911. Modern 
plant facilities were rebuilt following a 
major 1974 fire. 

Crosby’s is Canada’s last domestically- 
owned molasses company. Grandma Food 
Products Ltd., the other Canadian pro- 
ducer (with plant facilities in Montreal 
and formerly in Dartmouth, N.S.) is 
owned by the Crompton & Knowles 
Corp. of Connecticut. Crosby estimates 
that “Gold Star”? molasses has about 60 
per cent of the market share in Canada, 
adding that “‘“Grandma’s” is the largest 
seller in Quebec with “Gold Star” 
number 1 elsewhere in Canada. Produc- 
tion is carried out at Crosby’s by a non- 
unionized staff of 60 employees. 

Cargoes of molasses arrive by ship 
once or twice a year. Storage facilities at 
Pier 14 on the west side of Saint John 
Harbour near the Princess of Acadia 
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ferry terminal consist of three tanks with 
a total storage capacity of 2,750,000 
gallons. A 1,800-foot pipeline connects 
the wharf and the storage tanks, allowing 
the molasses to be pumped directly from 
the ship. Crosby’s then pasteurizes, pack- 
ages and markets the molasses. 

The key to the molasses business is 
the movement of the product in bulk and 
having the facilities to handle it, ac- 
cording to Crosby. The unit cost is about 
$20 a ton to import one million gallons 
on an ocean-going tanker. The price 
would be 10 times that if only 3,000 
gallons were imported by container ship. 
“The economics are really there for 
moving it in bulk. Maybe that’s why there 
are not more people in the molasses 
business. The capital outlay to establish 
the facilities is also quite substantial.” 

The 39-year old president began 
working at Crosby’s during summers 
while still in school. He joined the com- 
pany full time after graduating from New 
Brunswick Community College with a 
business technology diploma in 1971. 
Crosby assumed the presidency in 1978 
following the death of his father. He hopes 
that one of his four children will enter the 
business the same way he did. 

Crosby’s imports all its fancy molasses 
from Barbados and has become the 
largest importer of Barbados molasses in 
the world. Pure fancy molasses is essen- 
tially an inverted brown sugar syrup made 
directly from crushing sugar cane and 
Barbados fancy molasses is considered to 
be the finest anywhere. No sugar crystals 
are extracted from the solution. Once, the 
sale of molasses was seasonal but now 
demand is steady throughout the year — 
steady enough to sell about one million 
gallons of “‘Gold Star’ fancy molasses 
annually. As well, Crosby’s annually 
sells 1.5 million gallons of blackstrap 
molasses, a by-product of white sugar 
refining used by feed mills and rum 
distillers. 

Crosby’s diversified its operations in 
the 1960s to include the manufacture of 
reconstituted orange juice and flavor 
crystals, the packaging of table syrup and 
the marketing of “‘Cap’n John’’ seafood 
products. James M. Crosby (Jim Crosby,’s 
father) and an uncle also started a food 
brokerage business, but soon learned it 
was more profitable to control the product 
from the factory through to the final sale. 


DAVE NICKERSON 


“If you did a really good job on the sales 
end, the manufacturer took the product 
away from you because it claimed you 
were paid too much money on a commis- 
sion basis. If you didn’t do a good job, 
you'd lose the line anyway. It was a no 
win Situation,’ claims the president. 
The sale of products other than 
molasses is basically regional, and Jim 
Crosby says the company intends to keep 
it that way. He notes that Atlantic Canada 
is the best market for the flavor crystals 
business. ““That’s why we’re here and not 
really interested in other regions of the 
country. We can service the market here 
and the volumes are here to justify the 
product.” 


Jim Crosby: ‘‘l’m conservative by nature’’ 


Of course the company is always 
looking to expand its product line, 
especially in similar items that can be 
manufactured with existing plant equip- 
ment. Crosby’s also increases business by 
manufacturing private brand products for 
some national chain stores. 

Molasses represents about 60 per cent 
of the business at Crosby’s and the 
company has started to make inroads into 
New England and upper New York State. 
Nevertheless, as Crosby’s chips away at 
the American market, it finds retail sales 
sluggish. As in Canada, the greatest 
demand is at the bulk industrial level. But 
the retail market is the most profitable and 
Crosby hopes demand will eventually 
increase. “You just have to decide 
whether you want the business or not and 
then decide how much money you are 
prepared to lose going there to develop 
those markets.” 
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Democratic roots forgotten 


RALPH SURETTE’S COLUMN 


he epidemic of child sexual abuse 

cases among Catholic clergy in 

Newfoundland touches uneasily 
upon an unresolved crisis in the Catholic 
Church generally — one that has been 
slowly worsening for decades, if not 
centuries. 

It’s the classic question of autocracy 
versus democracy in church government. 
This may seem like a thin link to New- 
foundland. But too much authority and 
hierarchy and too much deference 
afforded them by the faithful — and 
perhaps by the media and civil authorities 
as well — seem to be the conditions 
which allowed the abuse to thrive in New- 
foundland to an extent that presumably 
would not have been possible elsewhere. 

Child abusers carried on their sordid 
practices under the protection of their 
office, and perhaps under the belief that 
due process of law does not apply to 
priests. Also, the reaction of the organized 
hierarchy appears to have been to cover 
up, to protect the reputation of the organi- 
zation no matter how rankly the crimes 
contradicted the church’s fundamental 
message. Add to that the remarks of 
Bishop Colin Campbell of Antigonish 
(later recanted, but only after a furious 
storm) to the effect that some of the 
victims might have been willing partici- 
pants, and we find an old suspicion about 
the Church revived: that when the chips 
are down it cares more for the integrity 
of its organization than for the message 
it is carrying. 

The Vatican II Council of the early 
1960s was supposed to end excesses of 
hierarchy, and mostly it did. But they 
lingered in a few places, Newfoundland 
being one of them. Yet even where they 
were shattered, nothing in particular has 
replaced them. The papacy remains 
largely autocratic, resistant to democracy, 
nostalgic about the good old days of 
unquestioned authority. Thus the unease. 

The larger crisis has been much dis- 
cussed since Vatican II. But the best 
explanation I’ve seen is in a paper written 
by historian John MacCormack and 
philosopher Arthur Monahan, founding 
members of the Institute of Human Values 
which is attached to Saint Mary’s Univer- 
sity in Halifax. The Institute has Catholic 
roots but studies the role of all the world’s 
great moral and philosophical traditions 
in upholding justice, freedom and other 
human values. 

Against the notion held by both the 
enemies of the church and of the Vatican 
itself that the church is undemocratic 
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by its very nature, MacCormack and 
Monahan make a revelation that might be 
startling to some: that western democracy 
began with Catholic clerics. It started in 
the eleventh century when Pope Gregory 
VII sought to pry the church from the grip 
of emerging kings, setting off tension 
between church and state. This tension led 
to the murder of Thomas Becket, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, by Henry II, but 
it was also creative for the church. 
Notions such as rule of law, representa- 
tion and consent of the ruled were 
developed by clerics working in medieval 
universities — notably at Paris and 
Canterbury — as well as in the papal 
curia itself. 


The papacy 
remains largely 
autocratic, 
resistant to 
democracy and 
nostalgic about 
the good old 
days of 
unquestioned 
authority 


Church thinkers and activists altered 
the “divine right of kings’* to the notion 
that the authority of God came to the king 
through the people and rested on their 
consent. Incipient democracy made its 
way into medieval institutions. The 
Magna Carta emerged as the result of me- 
diation between the king and the barons 
barons of a prominent leader of this 
movement, Stephen Langton, another 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Democracy 
was on its way in secular society. But in 
the church itself the doors slammed shut 
in subsequent centuries. The failure to 


democratize led ultimately to the Refor- 
mation. The church became more 
reactionary, reaching a sort of peak at the 
Vatican I Council in 1889 when the Pope 
was declared infallible. 

It’s 800 years late, but the church 
should do to the Pope what it helped 
do to the kings — balance him off with 
a legislature, say MacCormack and Mona- 
han. There should be a representative 
synod which would include delegates 
of the lower clergy as well as bishops, 
religious orders of both sexes and the 
laity. “It should meet at stated regular 
intervals, control its own agenda, initiate 
legislation, follow accepted rules of parli- 
amentary procedure and keep a complete 
and public record of debates.” Synod and 
Pope would require each other’s approval 
for new laws. 

Catholics, they say must “‘re-affirm 
their conviction that the principles of 
representation, consent and due process 
are no more than the outward manifes- 
tations of the Christian virtues of faith, 
hope and charity.” 

Vatican II opened the door somewhat, 
but its reforms were “‘dangerously incom- 
plete,’ the authors say. The idea of 
“‘collegiality”’ was introduced — a vague 
system of consultation between Pope and 
bishops on policy-making — and national 
councils of bishops were created, but no 
clear system of direction in church gov- 
ernment. Things have drifted. “Bishops 
are now disposed. to assert their freedom 
in terms of ill-digested cultural relativism 
and/or national self-determination”’ rather 
than on orderly constitutional grounds. 
Meanwhile the conservatives in Rome 
want to crack down, tending to see dem- 
ocracy as something “Protestant and 
American.” 

The likely result of this drift is that 
‘““we may see the emergence, in our life- 
time, of national and regional churches 
and the end of the universal church.’ 
MacCormack and Monahan wrote this in 
the aftermath of the Pope’s contentious 
visit to the U.S. a couple of years ago. 
Matters have quietened down since but 
not gone away. 

The drift has led to a certain disap- 
pointment among many of the best — the 
“‘small-s” saints at the grass roots whose 
self-sacrifice and spiritual strength are the 
central pillar of the edifice. One can’t help 
but feel it’s leading to worse than disap- 
pointment. In cases where some are weak 
— obviously there was a nest of these in 
Newfoundland — a lack of direction may 
lead to abandonment and decay. Roe 
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Fer sonaecseae ameEnanT SOT 


Take the chill out of winter with warmhearted Kahlua...mmmmm! 


eis wage: & - Fire up your 
imagination mn 
offee ot Chocolate g J AMO A. 


Give hot coffee a Hot chocolate in front For more delicious 
little extra warmth of the fire is even Kahlua recipe ideas, 


with Kahlua added, more taste tempting write: Kahlua, Dept. A ) nly 
or on the side. with Kahlua in it. 55 Mill Street ‘Ther e SO One. 
Toronto, Ontario M5A 3C4 


RAY GUY’S COLUMN 


Facing the true facts of meat 


through since the time she noticed 

someone with his hand up the back of 
Kermit the Frog’s jumper. 

‘‘Meat is animals,” she said with great 
dramatic flair at the supper table. ‘““We’re 
all eating animals!” 

She’d picked this up, not exactly off 
the streets, but from one of her more 
precocious classmates in Grade 2. The 
facts of meat aren’t discussed formally in 
today’s school system until Junior High. 
They’re then sent home with pamphlets 
and serious parental involvement is urged. 

So was it a case of too much, too 
soon? From then on she wanted to know 
which animal was featured in the stew and 
then which part of the animal her chop 
came from. She started saving bones in 
her crayons box hoping, by Christmas, to 
reassemble her own pig. 

Though St. John’s is not the cosmo- 
politan concrete jungle it is so often 
pictured by the Halifax press it has many 
of the urban attitudes. There is (a) one 
of those Children’s Petting Zoos up the 
side of Nagle’s Hill and there are (b) 
plastic trays of quick fry, previously 
frozen, in the supermarkets. But how that 
little piggy got from A to B is regarded 
as a nasty secret of the rural sort. 

There’s clearly a generational gap 
here. In my day, we were on a first-name 
basis with our mutton chops. Supper in 
November was often our woolly com- 
panion of the previous spring. 

One of our entrées was known in life 
as Bink, a dog-like sheep which was 
spared from year to year for sentimental 
reasons. Finally, Bink reached an age 
when natural causes were likely to claim 
her before the pot did. Frugality prevailed 
and she was put down, and then put up, 
as part of the winter’s diet. Now, in a 
kinder, gentler age, I cringe at my 
juvenile sadistic tendencies. “This is Bink 
we're eating,’ I would hiss across the 
table at my younger sister. Our mother 
had created an elaborate story about Bink 
being placed in a foster home with a 
kindly older couple in a nearby com- 
munity called Famish Cove, later re- 
named (believe it!) Fairhaven. 

Poor old Bink gave us sustenance in 
death as she had companionship in life, 
and was transsubstantiated in many 
fricassees and other hot dinners that 
winter and well, there it was, wasn’t it? 
She was a welcome change from baby 
seals. We were eating animals but we 
weren't paying Sobey’s butchers to do the 
dirty work. 
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: t was her greatest knowledge break- 


With the kind of subsistence farming 
and hunting in general in Newfoundland 
not long ago, you got an early intro- 
duction to the facts of meat. 

Me and tripe, for instance. When our 
old black cow, June, ceased her pro- 
duction of dairy products, she was 
dispatched and dissected one fine fall day 
out behind the barn. 

I saw tripe in its original state. When 
it came to the table nicely dressed I was 
like the pert miss in The New Yorker 
cartoon when she was faced with 
broccoli: “I say it’s spinach and I say the 
hell with it!” What I said, for the first and 
last time, was: ““That’s June’s guts. . . 
Eccch!”” At that age, a few hours of 
enforced hunger soon gets the better of 
esthetics. 

Tender sensibilities were there but 
they took a different slant. Whenever we 
had rabbit stew, Granny got the choice 
part of the creature, the head. In best 


We were on 
a first-name 
basis with our 
mutton chops 


Victorian fashion, never missing a chance 
to inform the mind of childhood, she 
always held the bunny’s tongue up on the 
end of her fork and said: “Ah, yes, the 
tongue that never told a lie!”” And the 
mustard, if you please. 

Roast lamb is still my favorite perhaps 
because members of that tribe caused me 
so much grief in my young days. The 
dozen sheep kept by each family had free 
range all summer but were rounded up 
and brought home in November. A sheep 
can be satanic in its obstinacy. 

In the short evenings in a worsening 
sleet storm, the contrary flock either 
bolted and burrowed itself among a 
stunted spruce thicket where Abraham 
himself couldn’t have winkled one out for 
an urgent sacrifice, or else they took their 
last stubborn stand on the very edge of 
an 80-foot cliff, cocked for a follow-the- 
leader mass suicide if you so much as 
raised a stick. 

I remember the cold, I remember the 
dark, I remember the wet and most of all, 
the mind-bursting frustration of trying to 
bring sheep in for the winter. The only 


possible revenge was the long-range sort. 
I must have vowed to eat their kind forever 
with lots of gravy and mashed potatoes. 

We now prefer not to have known our 
victuals when they walked. It’s practically 
a new taboo. Some animal welfare zealots 
have blown the roast on edible wildlife but 
their success is limited when they attempt 
to connect Mary’s little lamb and standing 
rib racks. 

Time was when we were also on more 
intimate terms with turnips. Though we 
were poor, I never had a turnip as a pet 
except for a few days at the end of 
October. The pumpkin hadn’t yet arrived 
from the mainland so we had the more 
traditional scooped-out turnip for a jack- 
o-lantern. 

So closely were we attached to our 
vegetables that we built little houses for 
them. All around rural Newfoundland 
these root cellars are almost all that 
remain of life a few decades ago. Even 
in deserted villages where the houses have 
long since fallen the cellars remain like 
grassy igloos or some sort of Viking ruin. 

Especially in the darkening days of 
autumn the cellar was a particular focus 
of life and more than that, a symbol as 
well as a fact of survival. People knew 
how to keep their spuds snug and 
unfrozen through the winter — I’m 
always surprised they didn’t build their 
own houses as snug. 

The basic cellar was a cube formed 
of rough timber, insulated with dried eel 
grass and mounded over with several feet 
of soil. There was a pair of low doors 
forming an air lock and to let you in but 
not the frost. It grew a thatch of grass and 
the goats played king of the castle on it. 

On a few particular nights each winter 
when the temperature hit rock bottom for 
the year a kerosene lantern was left 
burning inside the cellar all night. It was 
just enough to temper those few fatal 
degrees of frost. That small flame really 
meant the difference between destitution 
and getting through. 

Supermarket turnips may do the same 
job but they don’t do it in the same way. 
You’re never intimate with them, you 
never babysit them on cruelly cold nights. 
As I told the child who was saving 
pork chop bones to reconstruct her own 
pig: “Arrr, lass, back in my day we 
saw the pigs being put together in the 
first place.” 

“You are what you eat,” is a tired old 
saying. Yet I wouldn’t say “‘Hah!”’ to it. 
In my case it would probably come out 
““Baaaaaa.” 
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Cover your family 
with praise 


“Tn overall goodness and quality, the 
Summit LX can match the Honda Civic 


four-door blow for blow” 


Car & Driver, 8/89 


[Introducing Eagle Summit. 

A new front-wheel drive sedan 
that’s easy to praise. 

Summit is high technology- 
driven. With features such as double- 
overhead camshafts, four valves per 
cylinder, and multi-point electronic 
fuel injection standard on Summit ES 
and optional on Summit LX. 

Plus, Summit has style and 
functional details consistent with 
European cars. From its international 


Jeep 
A division of Chrysler Canada 


*Standard, Summit ES and LX only. 


aerodynamic shape to its European- 
type dash controls for ease of use 
while driving. 

Summit also satisfies the subcom- 
pact owners need for people/things- 
carrying flexibility. Its split-folding 
rear seat makes possible three useful 
cargo/passenger accommodations* 

Eagle Summit. Test drive one. 
Inspect it closely. 

Whether you're a car expert or 
not, it ll earn your praise. 


For more information about 
Summit, Summit DL, Summit LX, 
and Summit ES, call toll-free: 
1-800-JEEP-EAGLE. Or visit your 
Jeep and Eagle Dealer. 


New Eagle Summit 


Jeep 


3/60 bumper to bumper Warranty. See your dealer for details. 


olex from Birks 


ROLEX 


Select twin classics of integrity and beauty, the 
Rolex Day-Date® and Rolex Lady-Datejust® are superlative, 
self-winding chronometers, each in 18K gold with matching 
President bracelet and pressure-proof down to 330 feet with the 
renowned Oyster® case. 

For genuine luxury, choose Rolex from Birks and benefit 
from our outstanding services: 
- Full 2-year Guarantee, 1 year beyond the manufacturer’s. 
- Complimentary personalized engraving. 
- Discriminating advice from Birks trained professionals. 
- Service centres in major cities across Canada. 


BIRKS %& 


